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HE situation as regards intervention in Russia 
has been substantially changed by Mr. 
Asquith’s speech at Edgware last Saturday. 

He pointed out that this was “not a time when 
we could afford to embark on crusades for the exter- 
mination of what is called Bolshevism”; that we 
had no mandate for any such mission and, as supporters 
of the principle of self-determination, no business to 
take sides in the constitutional developments of inde- 
pendent nations; and that the future Government of 
Russia was a matter for the Russian people and for no 
one else but the Russian people to decide. This is not 
only sound democratic doctrine but sound common- 
sense, a very welcome ‘expression of the sane traditions 
of British foreign policy ; and, though scarcely more 
than a few weeks ago anyone who had ventured to 
say half as much would have been dubbed a 
“ Bolshevik,” we have not the slightest doubt that 
in saying it Mr. Asquith was speaking for an over- 
whelming majority of the British electorate. At any 
rate, after such a protest from such a quarter, it may 
be assumed that the Government will not venture to 
make any further commitments either of men or of 
money in support of one of the Russian parties. It is 
clearly desirable, however, now that the whole of the 
Liberal and Labour Opposition is united on this question, 
that steps should be taken to obtain from the Govern- 
ment more definite information as to the extent of 
our present commitments, and as to when the large 
amount of shipping now employed in carrying munitions 
to Denikin and Koltchak may be expected to be avail- 


able for our own commercial needs. 


* * * 
The effect of Mr. Asquith’s speech, heavily under- 
lined as it was by the result of the Bothwell bye-election 


was very apparent in the apologetic tone which Mr. 
Churchill adopted in his statement on the Russian 
campaign on Tuesday. He devoted much time to a 
really superfluous defence of the original policy of 
sending an expeditionary force to North Russia, but he 
did not mention that it was sent, in the first place, 
with the knowledge and consent of the Bolshevik 
Government, and that its employment against that 
Government was only subsequently decided upon. 
He justly pointed out, also, that our forces in Arch- 
angel, and more particular the assistance we had given 
to Koltchak and Denikin, had prevented the Bolsheviks 
from employing large forces against the border States 
on the west, from Esthonia to Roumania; but again 
he failed to mention that the territorial integrity of 
these States could have been far more cheaply and 
effectively secured by the negotiations which were 
projected last Christmas but which, owing to the opposi- 
tion of the interventionists, never took place. That is 
the answer to the argument put forward in the Times, 
that “if Denikin should go the way of Koltchak, the 
struggle would be transferred to Poland or Roumania or 
perhaps to Central Asia.” It may be taken, we are 
convinced, as certain that when the Soviet Government 
is no longer forced to fight it will not fight. The 
struggle will be transferred nowhere. There is nothing 
it wants, and Russia wants, so much as peace, and 
in return for that boon it will acknowledge, we may be 
sure, any reasonable demarcation lines. 
* * * 

It was stated in the House of Commons this week 
that no decision has yet been reached on the question 
of handing over the island of Cyprus to Greece. There 
ought to be no doubt or hesitation about the matter, 
The Cypriotes have no grievances, they have no specific 
complaints to make against the British regime, and 
they have never appealed against us or behind our 
backs to any other Power or even to the Peace Confer- 
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ence; but 80 per cent. of them are pure Greeks, and 
they ardently desire reunion with their mother country. 
They have acted throughout with the utmost correcti- 
tude, addressing their appeals to the British Government 
alone, and thus securing less publicity for their claims 
than they might otherwise have done. In 1915, it will 
be remembered, the British Government offered the 
island to the Greeks on condition that they would come 
into the war on the side of the Allies. On the failure 
of M. Venizelos to secure the fulfilment of this condi- 
tion the offer naturally lapsed, but morally it stands and 
‘rannot be withdrawn. The question cannot fail to be 
regarded as a test case. If the principle of self-deter- 
mination is not to apply to Cyprus, where is it to be 
applied ? The opposition to cession is founded solely 
on strategic grounds, the island having proved to be a 
valuable naval base in the Eastern Mediterranean with 
special reference to its position in relation to Alexan- 
dretta. But obviously—even if strategic considerations 
are to be considered admissible at all in such a case— 
there is here no question of any vital strategic necessity ; 
and a refusal to do in 1919 what we were willing to do 
in 1915 would amount to a complete stultification of 
all our professions on the subject of self-determination. 
* * * 

As we write the Coal Strike is still unsettled, and the 
Government, by persistently ignoring the distinction 
between the Miners’ Federation and the Yorkshire 
Miners’ Association, has wilfully, as it appears, con- 
tributed to the delay. We referred last week to the 
irresponsible ignorance of the reply which Mr. Bonar 
Law gave in the House of Commons, two days after 
the strike had broken out, as to the causes of the dis- 
pute. Our attention has since been called to facts 
which make the matter infinitely more serious than we 
had supposed. The facts are these: Before the strike 
began, that is, before July 21st, Mr. Bonar Law was 
fully acquainted with the issues at stake in the York- 
shire coal field. He knew that the strike had been 
officially called by the Yorkshire Miners’ Association, 
and he knew the grounds on which it had been called, 
down to the smallest details of the disputed piece-rate 
percentages. He had himself, in company with Sir 
Robert Horne and Sir Auckland Geddes, threshed the 
matter out with the Miners’ Executive. Yet on 
July 23rd he made the following statement in Parlia- 
ment :— 

Sir Henry Datzre.: Can the right hon. gentleman state 
what is the real issue on which the strike has taken place ? 

Mr. Bonar Law: That is as difficult a question as I have 
ever had put to me. The information we get to-day is to 
this effect: Some of them were opposed to the increase of 
6s. per ton ; some were out because food prices were too high ; 
some because we still have troops in Russia; and some 
because they wanted the abolition of Conscription. 

Here we have an elaborate statement by the Leader 
of the House of Commons, every word of which is 
deliberately false ; the plain object of the falsification 
being to create popular prejudice against the miners. 
Governmental statements not uncommonly fail to tell 
the whole truth, but it appears that under our present 
Coalition regime even so crude and stupid a lie as this 
may pass for statesmanship. 
* * ** 


If it be true, as is now reported, that the Cabinet 
has decided against ‘nationalisation’ of the coal- 
mines, but in favour of a scheme of collective or trustified 





ownership by districts, on the lines of Sir Arthur 
Duckham’s Report, we may predict an almost universal 
dissatisfaction. The Miners’ Federation will certainly 
fight any such scheme to the bitter end, because it 
perpetuates the working of the mines for private profit. 
On the other hand, Lord Gainford and the Mineowners’ 
Association will object no less strongly to the scheme, 
because it must necessarily mean their expropriation 
from the particular mining properties with which they 
are at present connected, and the termination of the 
autocratic control of each Board of Directors over 
its own colliery and over the disposal of its own coal. 
They will not be appeased by being paid in shares of the 
new district mining corporation, in which their com- 
panies will be merged, nor satisfied with the chance of 
being chosen as members of the single board of directors 
by which the scores of separate boards will be super- 
seded. The Duke of Northumberland and _ other 
royalty owners will not appreciate the difference, when 
they are compulsorily expropriated, between the Govern- 
ment scheme and nationalisation. But the consumer 
will be most concerned of all, because he will quickly 
realise that each District Coal Corporation will possess 
a local monopoly of the coal supply, stimulated by the 
desire to make the maximum profits allowed, and 
mitigated only by the opportunity of seeking a supply 
from another district at an increased charge for railway 
varriage. Finally, the economist, in spite of his pre- 
judices against State management, will certainly shake 
his head at the creation of district monopolies in private 
hands, at the failure to evoke among the men any en- 
thusiasm for greater production, and at the abandonment 
of the economies that Sir Richard Redmayne expected 
from united administration. If this is to be the Govern- 
ment’s first essay in ‘‘ Centre ”’’ politics, we fancy that 
it is likely also to be its last. 
2k * * 

At a meeting of the National Union of Manufacturers 
on Tuesday, Mr. George Terrell, M.P., claimed that the 
Union had been successful in getting an ‘* Advisory 
Committee ’’ appointed which by “ investigating all 
claims by foreigners who desired to import goods into 
Great Britain,’ had ‘‘ managed reasonably to restrict 
imports.” He went on to say that the Union had 
succeeded in persuading the Prime Minister to keep 
the present restrictions in force after September 1st, 
instead of allowing them to expire on that date. We 
feel sure that a great many people, who had imagined 
that the restriction of imports was originally designed 
to economise shipping under the pressure of the sub- 
marine war, will be very interested in this statement. 
Hundreds of the most important articles in ordinary 
use are being made artificially dear by these restrictions, 
which it now appears have been largely imposed merely 
at the instance of the manufacturers, and are to be 
maintained in the interests of the manufacturers. Can 
it be that the Prime Minister shares Sir Auckland 
Geddes’ belief that high prices are good for industry and 
are therefore what the country needs ? 

* * * 

Just as the cables announced the meeting of Afghan 
and British peace envoys at Rawal Pindi, statements 
appeared in the Press recording yet another scandal of 
Indian military disorganisation. 'The troops that have 
been operating on the north-western frontier since the 
spring have been called upon to endure manifold suffer- 
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ings, including a terrible spell of hot weather, sand 
storms, and an epidemic of cholera. Silence was main- 
tained as to the bad outbreak of cholera in June, and, 
reluctant as we are to believe it, the news now coming 
in appears to show that, in the matter of hospital equip- 
ment and management, some of the frontier forces 
have had to suffer horrors similar to those which, two 
years ago, gave a fresh and hideous sound to the name 
Mesopotamia. It is also stated that intimidation was 
used in order to prevent the truth leaking out. We 
may take it that the Commander-in-Chief in India has 
for some weeks past had the business in hand; but 
what is Mr. Montagu doing as regards the guilty depart- 
mental heads at Simla? In the meantime, presumably, 
the presence of Sir Hamilton Grant at Rawal Pindi 
implies that the Government of India is bent upon 
making peace with the Amir, now that his sirdars and 
tribesmen have been made to understand, in such 
terrifying ways, what it means for an Eastern people 
to be arrayed against the demonic armaments of the 
West. It must, however, be realised that a settlement 
with the Amir is not sufficient to restore peace along 
the frontier. The tribes are all alike restive and sus- 
picious, and it would be a wise move for the Indian and 
Home Governments to appoint a carefully chosen 
commission of pacification. The present Amir, it is 
certain, could not, if he would, do much for the restora- 
tion of peace on other parts of the border. 
* * * 

The news from Chicago makes it, unhappily, impossible 
to explain the race conflict at Washington earlier in the 
month as an isolated occurrence. Clearly, the newer 
factors, economic and other, in the situation are forcing 
the issue between black and white, and it is not extrava- 
gant to forecast that in the near future the Federal 
Government may be driven to the adoption of a new 
and definite policy in respect of negro citizenship. The 
fighting in Chicago has been fiercer than in the capital, 
as might be expected in view of the differing character- 
isties of the two cities. Washington is accustomed to 
its large and stable coloured community—normally 
not less than 100,000, whilst Chicago’s coloured inhabi- 
tants are largely new-comers whose numbers have 
greatly increased during the past four years, with the 
steady northward movement of negro workers and 
their families. Hitherto there has not beer in Chicago, 
as there has been in St. Louis and other cities of the 
Mississippi basin, any strong movement for the restric- 
tion of the negroes to their own quarters of the city, 
especially in the matter of house-owning. But such a 
movement, we may suppose, is now inevitable. As a 
national concern of immediate urgency, the negro 
problem is threefold. First, there is the growing 
economic rivalry, which plainly cannot be restricted so 
long as the labour shortage continues—as it must 
continue, with the ever-increasing demand and the 
stoppage of the immigrant stream from Europe. 
Secondly, there is the question of political citizenship 
and legal equality, no longer to be deferred now that the 
coloured man has established himself as a free worker. 
The announcement that the national Army, created since 
1917, contains some 360,000 negro soldiers is immensely 
significant. Thirdly, there is the question of place 
and contact, bound up with the deep and indefinable 
repulsions of black and white and the elemental instinct 
for the protection of women. The Governor of Illinois 
has called out the military ; but all the military can do 
is to suppress the symptoms of a problem that will remain. 

* * * 


The Agricultural Commission which was recently 
appointed has so far been prevented from getting to 
Work by a series of obstqcles created by the Government. 
In the first place, difficulty has a risen over the exclusion 
from the terms of reference of the fundamental question 
—that of ownership of the land. The Labour Members 
of the Commission naturally desire to raise the issue, 


and maintain that there can be no real solution of the 
problem of agricultural production and conditions 
unless the ownership and tenure of land are taken into 
account. Moreover, having sought to narrow the 
Commission’s terms of reference in one direction, 
the Government attempted to widen them in another, 
by including at the last moment the question of hours. 
The reason for this attempt, which caused the whole 
of the Labour Members of the Commission to threaten 
resignation, was the desire to exclude agriculture from 
the 48 Hours Bill which is now being drafted. As 
the Government had already promised definitely to 
include agriculture in this Bill, and a draft including 
agriculture had actually been produced, this attempted 
volte face requires some explanation. It is believed, 
however, that the Labour Members have carried their 
point, and that agriculture will be included in the Bill, 
and the question of hours excluded from the Commis- 
sion’s terms of reference. 
* * * 

A serious situation has arisen in the engineering and 
shipbuilding industries. The negotiations with the 
employers for a 44-hour week have broken down, and 
this breakdown seems to have involved the whole of 
the negotiations on the national programmes of tho 
various Trade Unions concerned. It will be remembered 
that there was very considerable dissatisfaction in the 
engineering and shipbuilding trades when the 47 hours 
agreement was concluded last winter. This led to 
serious unauthorised strikes on the Clyde, in Belfast 
and elsewhere, and the Trade Union Executives were 
instructed to press for the immediate concession of a 
44-hour week. This proposal the employers seem to 
have refused absolutely to consider, asking for a long 
period of delay before there could be any question of a 
reduction of hours below 47. A complete deadlock has 
thus been reached, and although neither side has yet 
made any decisive move, it is impossible to ignore the 
serious nature of the position. There can be no doubt 
at all of the strong feeling which exists in the trades 
concerned that an 8-hours day, that is, a 44-hours 
week, is the most that they should be called upon to 
work in the future. It is still to be hoped that negotia- 
tions will be re-opened; but, if they are not, a great 
national struggle involving many industries connected 
with engineering may well be imminent. 

* * * 

An Irish correspondent writes: The Times scheme 
of Irish government has not, it must be confessed, 
aroused much _ interest here. The Republicans 
adhere to Mr. Arthur Griffith's view that “the 
question is settled and admits of no _ further 
discussion.” If the British Government persists in 
ignoring the T'imes, Lord Northcliffe might do worse 
than copy the Sinn Fein method of Christian Science. 
The correspondents of his newspapers in Ireland and 
all over the world, who think so well of the Times 
scheme, might solemnly meet in Belfast and Dublin and, 
after the manner of Mr. de Valera in Dail Eireann, 
announce that the proposed local legislatures are 
actually in being. It should be excellent propaganda. 
The weakness of the scheme from the point of view of 
the Dominion Home Rulers—the only Nationalist 
opinion that counts besides the Republican—lies not 
so much in the establishment of a separate legislature 
for the whole of Ulster as in the undemocratic arrange- 
ment of constituencies whereby the whole of Ulster 
shall always return a “ Unionist’ majority. The 
Carsonites are to have it both ways; their claim for 
separate treatment for the whole province is allowed, 
and yet they are guaranteed against Ulster as a whole 
declaring itself Nationalist (which it would do on a 
popular franchise). In these circumstances the Over- 
Parliament for All Ireland, on the very existence of 
which Ulster is to have a veto, could never mect. 
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A PARLIAMENT POUR RIRE 


HE result of the by-election in the Bothwell 
division of Lanarkshire startled everyone. Up 
to the very last the Coalition whips hoped that 

their candidate was in, whilst the Labour Party thought 
its candidate had won by four or five hundred votes. 
And when the figures were announced it was found 
that Labour had won by a majority of well over seven 
thousand votes! It is possible to suggest many causes 
for this remarkable result. The Morning Post suggested 
that it might have been because the Coalition was 
represented by a Liberal instead of a Unionist candidate, 
but a more commonly accepted explanation is that 
the election was a signal victory for the cause of 
nationalisation, the issue on which the contest appears 
to have been mainly fought. For our part, however, 
we think it is a mistake to attempt to assign particular 
reasons for the defeat of the Government. The Both- 
well election is after all only the last and most striking 
of a series of verdicts which the electors in various 
parts of the country have been giving since long before 
the nationalisation issue arose. We take the result 
simply as a general and sweeping condemnation of the 
Government and of its policy in almost every depart- 
ment—such a condemnation as few Governments 
have ever suffered and none long survived. The 
immediate effect of the blow was apparent enough in 
Mr. Churchill’s conciliatory speech on Tuesday evening, 
but no speech by Mr. Churchill can have any appreciable 
effect upon a situation so strained and so serious as 
the present. There are few seats, we believe, in industrial 
constituencies which Mr. Lloyd George himself, 
“wizard ”’ though he may be, could save for the 
Coalition at the present moment even by the most 
abandoned personal efforts. It is plain to everybody 
that this Parliament is not only out of touch with the 
feeling of the electorate, but is flatly misrepresenting 
it in almost every branch of policy. For such a state 
of affairs, unless the institution of Parliament is to be 
permanently discredited, there is only one possible 
remedy; and that is an autumn dissolution. The 
Prime Minister may well shrink from such a remedy, 
but he has surely more to lose by attempting to carry 
on the government of the country in opposition to 
popular feeling than by boldly facing the situation and, 
if need be, accepting defeat. After all, if Mr. Lloyd 
George is not a democrat, he is nothing. He cannot 
afford, as a Tory leader sometimes can, to flout popular 
opinion, for if he does he will not be forgiven; he 
will be left with no choice but to accompany Mr. 
Churchill and Mr. Austen Chamberlain into the un- 
congenial wilderness of ‘ Centre ’’ policies and barren 
‘‘ anti-Bolshevism.” 

The Bothwell result is an impressive vindication of 
the principle of constitutional democracy. We are 
some of us sometimes tempted to fancy that political 
common sense is the monopoly of a few, and that in 
a crisis democracy may fail us. Such ideas at a moment 
like the present when we are face to face with certainly 
the greatest political and economic emergency, and 
perhaps the worst Government, in our national history, 
might well lead us to despair. But democracy has not 
failed. The electors of Central Hull, West Leyton, 


Central Aberdeen and now Bothwell have shown that 
their appreciation of the position and their ability to 
express their views justify every claim that has ever 
been made on behalf of the principle of popular election. 
The Government is bewildered, the House of Commons 








does not know its own mind, but the electorate in 
Essex and Yorkshire, in Aberdeen and Glasgow, has a 
clear and common opinion and gives a common verdict. 
It has no use for a Government which, by its own 
admission, has no policy ; which has no policy about 


Ireland; which has no policy about Russia; which 
has no policy about trade; which has no policy about 
the Report of the Coal Commission; which has no 
policy about taxation; which has no policy about 
profiteering; which has no policy about Labour unrest ; 
which has no policy, in fact, about any single question 
that is of moment, and cannot even make up its mind 
after several months’ delay to appoint an Ambassador 
to the United States of America. ‘Almost the only 
definite item on the Government programme—and that 
may yet be obliterated—is the trial of the Kaiser ! 

But, after all, what more could be expected of such 
a Government? We prefer to avoid personalities in 
political discussions, but it is impossible in the present 
situation to overlook the personal quality of the 
administration which Mr. Lloyd George has gathered 
round him. Mr. Bonar Law is Leader of the House of 
Commons. He has his virtues and we have more than 
once called attention to them in these columns. But 
his chief quality is a genius for playing second fiddle. 
Before the war, under Sir Edward Carson, he was 
determinedly irresponsible and dangerous; under Mr. 
Asquith in the first Coalition he was at his best, loyal 
and patriotic; under Mr. Lloyd George, with no one 
to give him either a backbone or a policy, he is at his 
worst—his ineptitudes have been sometimes almost 
beyond belief. At the Exchequer, infinitely the most 
important of public offices in the present crisis, we 
have Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who is notoriously 
unequal to the task of managing the finances of a 
general shop, and whose only contribution to the 
solution of unprecedented financial problems has been 
to halve the taxation levied on profiteers. At the 
Foreign Office we have Mr. Balfour, a great dilettante, 
once a statesman, now a lazy and indifferent cynic 
whose prolonged absence in Paris, though it may have 
contributed little to the securing of a just and stable 
peace—in the possibility of which he probably does 
not believe—has at any rate been a great source of 
satisfaction to his Department in London. At the 
Board of Trade we have Sir Auckland Geddes, the most 
unlucky of Mr. Lloyd George’s “ finds,” who honestly 
believes that unlimited profiteering is the only way of 
remedying the industrial situation, and who was the 
author of the unpardonably stupid blunder which led 
to the present coal strike in Yorkshire. At the War 
Office we have Mr. Churchill, who wants to run a war 
somewhere and somehow. At the Home Office we 
have Mr. Shortt; and as Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Mr. Macpherson! Amongst all the leading members 
of the Government whom we have mentioned there 1s 
not one who commands the confidence or the respect 
either of that narrow circle known as “ the governing 
class ’’ or of the general public. 

Yet the Government is not unworthy of the House 
of Commons—the quality of which is low beyond all 
precedent. It is probably the only assembly in England 
at the present moment where hearty cheers reward 
those who express anew the cruder stupidities of the 
November election. It sincerely wants to “hang the 
Kaiser” and “make Germany pay the whole cost of 
the war”; it “-will have no truck” with Bolshevism, 
which it sees everywhere, even in Mr. Justice Sankey’s 
report on the Coal Industry, and fears as sleeplessly 
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as Mr. Churchill himself could wish—and it makes 
fresh Bolshevists every day. In the ranks of the 
Coalition Mr. Bottomley stands out as a distinguished 
intellectual figure. If the country has mo confidence 
in the Ministerial majority, the Ministerial majority 
appears to have even less confidence in itself. In its 
recurrent fits of panic it rushes from one prophet to 
another, seeking a popular cry, but without the wit to 
find one. It has no principles, no beliefs, and no 
ideas. When it summons up courage to revolt against 
the Government, it revolts like a flock of sheep without 
a bell-wether and is rounded up as easily. In short, 
this Parliament is a Parliament pour rire. It is as 
bad as the Government. It is an open question 
which—the Government or its majority—is the less 
respected or the more unhappy. But the placemen 
are so numerous that the distinction between the two 
is perhaps not very important. 

What is vitally important, not only in relation to the 
policies of the immediate future, but for the credit of 
parliamentary institutions in this country, is that an 
end should be made quickly of the ironical pretence of 
conducting democratic government through such an 
instrument. After Bothwell there can be no plausible 
justification or excuse for refusing afresh appeal to the 
electorate at the earliest opportunity. The November 
elections were held with the ostensible object of securing 
a Parliament which would have full and fresh authority 
from the electorate to deal with the tremendous pro- 
blems of reconstruction. No one will deny that it 
was a very right and proper object, but not the most 
confident member of the Coalition will allege that it 
has been achieved. The present Parliament is the 
most unrepresentative of modern times and is aware 
of it. There can be no moral authority behind any 
decision it may come to. The majority of its members 
dare not face their constituencies. The Ministerialists 
lack a Scottish Whip because no Scottish member of 
the Coalition is sure of retaining his seat at the necessary 
by-election. In November Mr. Asquith and Mr. 
Henderson were rejected by the electors. To-day, 
how many constituencies are there outside the City of 
London and the Universities in which a Coalitionist 
would back his own chances of defeating either of 
them? In such circumstances it is impossible for the 
Prime Minister to resist the demand for a fresh General 
Election without undermining the whole basis of confi- 
dence upon which parliamentary government rests. 
Who, if the Government refuses a dissolution, will be 
able to condemn “ direct action ’”’—when the “ con- 
stitutional ” alternative has become a palpable farce ? 
It is true that “direct action” will not help us to a 
right method of solving any of our problems, but it is at 
least arguable that it would give us solutions more 
sensible, more statesmanlike and far more in accord- 
ance with popular opinion than any we are likely to 
obtain from the present Parliament. Does Mr. Lloyd 
George propose to make a present of that argument 
to Mr. Smillie ? 


THE RUSSO-GERMAN MENACE 


HOSE who for the past few months have been 
advocating any and every means, hopeful 
or hopeless, of suppressing by force the Soviet 
Government of Russia, seem forthe most part to 

have been actuated by a passionate and almost wholly 
rational fear of Bolshevism. They have sought few 
arguments to defend their policy, save tales of Bolshe- 
vik “ atrocities,” and any tale however ill-supported 
or intrinsically improbable has been good enough to 
serve its turn. But amidst this flood of nervous invec- 
tive, there has appeared one constantly repeated state- 
ment which has at least the sound of a serious argument. 
If, we are told, we retire and leave Russia to her fate, 


she will fall into the arms of Germany. “ People,” 

writes the Times, 
sometimes talk of the issue raised by the Bolshevik rule 
in Russia as though it were merely a choiee between old forms 
of government and of Russia’s right, if she chooses, 
to make new political experiments. The real choice is whether 
Russia is to form part of the family of nations, or whether 
she is to fall into a position of vassalage to Germany.—(July 
25th.) 

And again, 

Even though we decide for peace now, nothing is so certain 
as that if these fears of a Russo-German combination are 
realized, the time will come when we shall have no alternative 
but the one—war to save India or war to save Poland from 
this hostile league. The practical question is, shall we go to 
meet this danger while it is still small and while we still have 
friends in Russia ?—{July 29th.) 


To the last question it might be replied that if we were 
to go to meet every hypothetical danger whilst it was 
as small and remote as this one is, we should have our 
hands full of first-class wars until we had either gone 
under or established a British Peace over the whole 
of the habitable globe. But we do not doubt that the 
danger outlined in these passages is seriously enter- 
tained by the Times and, as is indicated in a letter in 
our correspondence columns this week, is taken ve 
seriously by some of the Times’ readers. We will 
therefore endeavour to justify in some detail our own 
view, that these apprehensions, however sincere they 
may be, rest on mere conjecture, and very ill-considered 
conjecture at that. 

For the sake of argument, it must be assumed that 
events in Russia may fall out in any one of four possible 
ways. We may support the — and bourgeois 
elements which under Koltchak, Denikin, and Judenich, 
are seeking to overthrow Bolshevism by force and (1) 
these elements may succeed or (2) they may fail. Or 
we may retire and maintain, as General Smuts proposes, 
an attitude of friendly neutrality towards all parties 
in Russia, with the consequence that (8) the Bolshevik 
Government may remain in power or (4) may soon be 
replaced by a mew and more moderate and thoroughly 
democratic Government. Alternatives (1) and (3), 
seem to us so improbable as to be barely worth taking 
into account, but we will treat them here as all equally 

ssible. 

(1) If Koltchak and Denikin ultimately succeed and 
meet in Moscow, it is assumed that Russia’s policy 
will thereafter be dominated by them and their friends, 
and that since we shall have helped them to victory, 
they will maintain close relations with us and a policy 
of ostracism towards the Germans. But these assump- 
tions we suggest have no foundation whatever, save 
in the somewhat naively hopeful imaginations of those 
who obtain comfort from them. In the first place, 
except by a military dictatorship, these “ friends ‘“s of 
ours have no prospect of retaiming power in Russia, 
even if they can overthrow the Bolsheviks. Who is 
there who supposes that a Sasonoff or a Koltchak or a 
Miliukoff or a Lvoff will ever secure a directing voice 
in the policy of a democratic Russia? In the second 
place why, even if they do, should they remain our 
friends? There is no well-worn political maxim that 
is truer than that there is no such thing as gratitude 
in politics—a fact which is perhaps the chief security 
we have against a universal orgie of log-rolling. And 
apart from gratitude—which after all, since we have 
refused official recognition and supplied only muni- 
tions and not troops, is not likely to be very profound 
—what is there to induce these Russians of the upper 
classes to favour us as against Germany? They are 
all pro-Russians, but most of them since the Revolu- 
tion have never been either pro-Ally or anti-German. 
We venture to say that no one who has been at all 
closely associated with them, and has had an oppor- 
tunity of learning theirreal views, will stake very much 
on the existence amongst them of any pro-English 
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bias. There are exceptions, of course, but as regards 
the greater part of the class which is behind Koltchak 
and Denikin, we have no hesitation in saying that their 
pro-Ally sentiments date from the day on which the 
victory of the Allies was certain; and that that victory, 
moreover, was very far from being popular amongst 
them since it deprived them of the hope that a victorious 
Hohenzollern would help them to re-establish far more 
of the old order in Russia than England and France 
are ever likely to do. The Times declares that we have 
still friends in Russia. We wonder if that is true. 
It may be. But we are certain that if the Times 
expects to find them in appreciable numbers amongst 
those “loyal Russians” who would be placed in power by 
the success of Koltchak and Denikin, it is most danger- 
ously deceiving itself. 

(2) If this alternative should be realised, which 
seems very probable, it is clear that we shall have 
staked everything and lost the game as disastrously 
as it is possible to lose it. 

(8) This alternative, we have already suggested, is 
improbable, but if it should come about there is less 
than no reason to assume that the Lenin Government 
will play into the hands of Germany. Behind this 
assumption, we suppose, is the belief, still widely enter- 
tained, that Lenin and his associates are, actually or 
in effect German agents who have been and always 
will be subservient to Germany’s wishes and interests. 
This belief, however, is so far from the truth that it 
is safe to say that no one who is acquainted with the 
internal history of Russia since the Brest Peace—no 
member, for instance, of the British Mission which was 
in Moscow in 1918—could entertain it for a moment. 
Unless Germany should fall completely into the hands 
of the Spartacists—a possibility which seems now to 
be excluded—there appears to be no prospect whatever 
of anything like an official rapprochement between 
Berlin and Moscow. It may be said, indeed, that the 
Soviet Government would far more willingly and easily 
enter into relations with the British Government than 
with a non-Spartacist German Government, for the 
Bolsheviks recognise the despised ‘‘ bourgeois social- 
ists’ of Germany (who are keeping Radek in prison) 
as the deadliest of their foes, ‘“ traitors to the cause 
of the proletariat.” 

(4) This is the alternative which we hope and expect 
to see realised very shortly after the definitive defeat 
of the counter-revolutionary forces. Such a Govern- 
ment would be mainly, if not entirely, composed of 
elements which have been opposed to any sort of 
foreign intervention and have sacrificed even their 
hatred of the Bolshevists in order to make common 
cause with them against Koltchak and Denikin. They 
would scarcely resent the withdrawal of the British 
tanks! They are elements, moreover, which, being in 
favour of a constitutional democracy, are more inclined 
than any other section in Russia to look to the West 
and particularly to England for their ideals. We believe, 
indeed, that if there remains any pro-English sentiment 
in Russia, any sentiment likely to lead to closer rela- 
tions between the two countries in future, it is to be 
found precisely amongst this section, which is the 
section most likely to come to the top if the Bolshevik 
regime is allowed to come to its natural and inevitable 
end without a violent counter-revolution. The tragedy 
of our present policy is that, by making us appear as 
the main support of the counter-revolutionaries, it 
is destroying the sympathy which has existed and which 
ought to exist between the British democracy and the 
true leaders of the Russian democracy. 

* * * 


So far we have been dealing with the question of 
German influence in Russia solely from the political 
point of view; since that is the point of view upon 
which the Times lays stress. There is also, however, 
of course, the question of economic influence, which 





We have no space to 
discuss it in detail at this moment, but the main condi- 


may be quite as important. 


tions of the problem seem to us to be obvious. Ger- 
many was commercially predominant in Russia before 
the war, and it may well be that she is destined to 
remain so. German is the commercial language of 
Russia, German manufacturers and traders have studied 
the Russian market for decades and the mere proximity 
of the two countries gives Germany an enormous 
commercial advantage. Such handicaps may be too 
great to be overcome. But, as if they were not enough, 
we are adding to them by our present policy of main- 
taining an interminable state of war which prevents 
any renewal of commercial relations between ourselves 
and Russia, whilst in no way preventing German traders 
from penetrating all parts of Russia and laying broad 
and deep the foundations of a commercial domination 
even greater than that which they enjoyed before the 
war. The longer the trade of the Allied countries is 
denied access to Russia, the better will the German 
trading community be pleased ; and it may be observed 
that the start which they are thus obtaining would 
not be seriously discounted even if we helped to over- 
throw Bolshevism and secured a most-favoured nation 
position under the succeeding regime. Governments 
can prevent trade; they can do very little to establish 
it. 

One final comment. The Times offers us an alarming 
picture of a great Russo-German combination threat- 
ening India. We admit the possibility at least of such 
a combination. The attitude of the Allied Conference 
in Paris on the question of the Polish frontiers has 
gone a long way to give Russia and Germany a common 
grievance, and thus throw them into each other's arms. 
Such a combination, however, need not threaten the 
peace of Europe, and certainly will not threaten India, 
except on one condition—namely that “ imperialist ” 
Governments are re-established in both countries. 
If that does not come about the danger will not exist. 
Yet what do we find? That the Times and Mr. 
Churchill, who apparently shares its fears in this con- 
nection, are urgently inviting us to support all the most 
imperialistic elements, indeed the only imperialist 
elements, in Russia! There can be no dispute about 
that, for it is Koltchak’s imperialist views with regard 
especially to the future of the Baltic provinces which 
have hindered his full recognition by the Allies. There is 
surely no wonder that Mr. Asquith, as he declared last 
Saturday, regards the part which this country is at 
present playing in Russia “with bewilderment and 
apprehension.” 


THE NATIONALISATION ISSUE 


VERY day makes it more clear that the battle 

is joined over the question of nationalisation. 

A majority of the Coal Commission has pro- 

nounced in favour of national ownership of 
coal mines, and organised Labour is doing its best to 
secure that this decision shall be carried into effect. 
The property-owning and financial interests, on the 
other hand, seem to be even more determined that 
nothing shall be done to infringe the sacred principles 
of private ownership and individual initiative. On 
each side an active propaganda campaign is in pro- 
gress. Mr. Smillie, Mr. Hodges, and other Labour 
leaders go up and down the country addressing enthusi- 
astic demonstrations in favour of nationalisation ; the 
Duke of Northumberland cheaply earns a reputation 
for being the man the Empire wants by making a few 
rude remarks about Mr. Smillie. Pamphlets are poured 
forth: Labour has its Facts from the Coal Commission, 
the propertied interests have the latest works of Mr. 
Harold Cox and Mr. Leslie Scott. An ad hoc body, 
the Coal Association, has been created by the coal- 
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owners, with substantial aid from other property- 
owners who think themselves menaced, to fight 
nationalisation ; and this body is very busy acquiring 
space for articles in the provincial Press in support 
of its propaganda. 

For the antagonists in this struggle there is, if not 
in both cases the assurance of success, at least the joy 
of battle. But there is one class of the population which 
cannot so casily share in this joy. Those consumers of 
coal and other vital commodities who are neither large 
property-owners nor industrial workers impatient of 
the old industrial system are apt to be a little mystified 
by the character and the dimensions of the struggle 
which is proceeding around them. They are inclined 
to say that provided they get coal cheap and plentiful, 
or railway travel facilities cheap and plentiful, they 
do not greatly care how these things are done, or 
whether it is private enterprise, or State Socialism, or 
Guild Socialism that does them. This doubtful and 
hesitant section of the population is capable of being 
turned, by arguments rational and irrational, for or 
against nationalisation. 

The present situation appears to many of these “ mere 
consumers” in a very unfavourable light. It appears to 
them that the struggle over nationalisation is purely 
a struggle between two sections of “ producers,” and 
that the interests of the consumer are being entirely 
overlooked. This diagnosis of the situation possesses 
an element of truth; but it is none the less wrong. 
The real struggle is not so much between the capitalist 
“ producer’ and the workman producer as between 
the property-owner and the workman. It is not really 
two rival methods of production that are contending 
for mastery, but two rival systems of wealth-distri- 
bution. The very propaganda which is being con- 
ducted by the coal-owners and their allies, as well as 
the present tactics of the propertied interests in the 
House of Commons, serves to make this very_ clear. 
Although a word is said now and then of the consumer, 
the main ground of the opponents of nationalisation 
in the case of coal or railways is that if private enter- 
prise is attacked in one case the result will be to under- 
mine the whole system of private enterprise. The fear 
of this is the cause of the widespread support given to 
the coalowners by capitalists in other great industries, 
such as iron and steel and engineering. The cry through- 
out the world of capital is that “ property is in danger.” 
Nor is hostility lessened by the fact that there is every 
likelihood that nationalisation, if it comes, will be 
accompanied by more than adequate, and even more 
than generous, compensation. It is felt, and _ felt 
rightly, that if private ownership and control of the 
vital industries disappear no system of compensation 
will prevent a drastic readjustment of the claims to 
income of the various members of the community. 
Reduced to a rentier, the capitalist is not optimistic 
about his chances of retaining his present share of the 
national income. 

It is important to realise that these tactics of the 
opponents of national ownership have the effect of 
shifting the issue away from the question of efficiency 
and service to the consumer to that of the rights of 
property. It is truly remarkable how little argument 
is being advanced to prove that private enterprise is 
more efficient than national ownership. Indeed, neither 
the admitted chaos of railway administration nor the 
facts about the economic waste involved in the private 
ownership of collieries admit of argument. The op- 
ponents of mine nationalisation are compelled to turn 
their backs upon the revelations of the Coal Commission 
and to search out some other issue on which to fight. 

Property is in danger” has been chosen as their 
rallying cry. It is an ill-chosen und on which 


to ask for the sympathy and the support of the con- 
sumer; for it offers no guarantee, indeed holds out 
no hope, of more efficient service in the future. The 


issue of nationalisation has been forced to the front 
by the fact that the workers are no longer prepared 
to acquiesce in the continuance of the present system, 
and that they are now strong enough to make its 
continuance for any long time impossible. The signal 
examples of waste and inefficiency which the Coal 
Commission has brought publicly to light have existed, 
for those who had eyes to see, these many years; but 
it is the human revolt of Labour that has brought them 
clearly into view. The argument for coal (and also 
for railway) nationalisation is thus twofold. It has 
been shown that private enterprise is inefficient, and 
the Labour revolt has made impossible its continuance 
even at that low degree of efficiency which it has hitherto 
possessed. We may not know fully how national 
ownership will work out in practice; we may admit 
that the admission of the workers by hand and brain 
to a real share in control will have to pass through the 
stage of experiment before a satisfactory adjustment 
can be reached; but we are faced, and the consumer 
especially is faced, by the fact that the propertied 
interests which are opposing nationalisation offer no 
alternative to the present system. In standing for 
the protection at all costs of private property and 
private enterprise they are merely inviting the con- 
sumer to ensure a progressive development of ineffici- 
ency as the Labour revolt becomes more continuous 
and more pronounced. 

There is, of course, the alternative scheme of Sir A. 
Duckham, which aims at the elimination of waste 
without the assumption of national ownership. But 
not only has this scheme been repudiated by the coal- 
owners and their supporters (even Mr. Balfour, who at 
first pronounced for nationalisation or unification and 
condemned the present system, having scurried back 
in the final report to rejoin his capitalist colleagues) ; 
it also offers no hope of a remedy for Labour unrest, 
and therefore no hope of efficient service for the con- 
sumer and the community. Unification, indeed, only 
offers to the consumer the maximum danger of exploita- 
tion by a trust, and to the worker the minimum pro- 
tection and assurance of fair treatment. 

Nationalisation, in its relation not to all industries, 
but to such vital services as mining, railways and 
electricity, is destined to be the leading domestic issue 
of the near future. Already, by-elections are being 
fought about it, and a great deal of the time of Parlia- 
ment is being expended in capitalist demonstrations in 
force designed to bring pressure to bear upon the 
Government. Everything possible, from the imposi- 
tion from transparent political motives of a 6s. increase 
in coal prices to a no less political threat to cut off 
holiday trains, is being done to prejudice the case of 
Labour in the eyes of the public.. But before making up 
his mind against nationalisation of either coal, or 
railways, or electricity, each citizen ought to try to 
find the true answer to two fundamental questions. 
Is the continuance of private ownership compatible 
with the elimination of huge avoidable waste in pro- 
duction? and is there any chance, under private owner- 
ship, of satisfying the legitimate aspirations of Labour, 
or of giving to the workers that sense of working for 
the community which is essential if smooth operation 
in industry is to be possible? A negative answer to 
these two questions does not, of course, prove that 
public ownership will provide a complete and final 
remedy. But is there in any other course even the 
remote possibility of a remedy? And, if there is not, 
must we not give public ownership a trial. 

There can be no doubt that the Government, what- 
ever its own attitude to nationalisation may be, is in 
a difficult position. It chose, in order to obtain a 
sweeping Parliamentary majority last December, to 
place itself unreservedly in the hands of the “big 
business ” interests. Consequently, it finds itself liter- 
ally unable to carry through Parliament any measure 
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which is unwelcome to “ big business.” It has already 
“climbed down” in the most humiliating fashion 
over both Ways and Communications and Electricity, 
and it now does not dare to make up its mind about 
the Sankey Report for fear of worse things. It is 
eaught between the “direct action” of Labour and 
the “indirect action” of big business in Parliament 
and behind the scenes. It walks perilously a tight- 
rope which grows longer and more insecure as it advances. 
It has no policy of its own, and it dare not pronounce 
for or against either of two policies which are dia- 
metrically opposed. 

Such a situation cannot last, and sooner or later either 
a tremendous industrial upheaval, or a General Election 
compelled by the threat of one, will compel a decision. 
It is of the first importance that those sections of the 
public which are not directly in the fray should make 
up their minds upon the issue. As consumers and as 
citizens they are vitally affected, and, if they have a 
mind of their own, they may play a significant part 
in the decision. It is for them to consider whether 
there is any hope of smooth working in industry without 
big steps in the direction of nationalisation and without 
a real attempt to meet the human demands of Labour 
and to afford the workers a fuller opportunity of serving 
the community under conditions free from the complica- 
tion of private profit. 


AMERICA AND THE TREATY 


URING the three weeks that have elapsed since 
D President Wilson returned to Washington, a situa- 

tion of remarkable, if somewhat complex, interest 
has developed in the United States. At the moment 
when Peace was signed, the general public, like the Senate, 
appeared to be thinking mainly about the Covenant of 
the League of Nations. In this country we gained the 
impression that, for the time being, the public mind was 
concentrated upon the general plan of the Covenant, the 
question whether it did or did not imply a departure from 
the fundamental idea of American foreign policy, and the 
possibility or otherwise of accepting the Treaty while 
rejecting the Covenant. To-day, as we may plainly see, 
the centre of interest has been shifted. The American 
people, like the Senate again, are engaged in a continuous, 
and often furious, debate upon certain specific provisions 
of the Treaty. 

The President’s position and tactics remain substantially 
unaltered. In February last he went home to urge his 
countrymen to endorse the Covenant, without amendment. 
He is now taking the same line, with far stronger immediate 
reason, in regard to the whole Treaty. A week or two 
ago there was some doubt whether Mr. Wilson would carry 
out his plan of touring the country on behalf of the Treaty. 
It is now quite clear that he will, if only because his personal 
negotiations with members of the Senate have, to all appear- 
ance, not had any very tangible results. The method of 
his approach has been individual and characteristic, but 
we cannot be surprised at its rather negative effect. Upon 
returning to his post the President threw open the White 
House, and announced that he was ready to discuss the 
Treaty with any Senators who might call upon him. This 
move he supplemented by writing letters to certain Senators 
inviting their co-operation. The cables imply that neither 
step has been successful. The more intransigeant Senators 
have held aloof. It is assumed that Mr. Lodge, Mr. Borah, 
and Mr. Hiram Johnson are beyond the reach of persuasion. 
And, on the other hand, the President has sought out only 
those Senators who, while belonging to the Republican 
Opposition, are standing out for minor modifications of 
the settlement. These tactics have been condemned as 


injudicious by the President’s friends, and we are bound to 
admit that the method pursued in regard to the Three 
Power Pact has served to intensify the opposition. Mr. 


Wilson began by withholding the text; but on Tuesday 
of this week he submitted it to the Senate with a message 
in which he defined the agreement as a temporary supple- 
ment to the larger Treaty. And, upon the question of its 
relation to the League Covenant, he said: “These two 
Governments who wish to be members of the League ask 
leave of the Council to be permitted to go to the assistance 
of their friend, whose situation is one of peculiar peril 
and without the advice of the League to act.”’ It is under- 
stood that Mr. Wilson’s delay in presenting the Triple 
Pact was due to his belief that the Senate would be tempted 
to reject it unless a strong sentiment in its favour had 
been created in the country. As matters stand, it seems 
probable that the Senate may reject the Triple Pact. But 
there is practically no possibility of their refusing to ratify 
the Treaty of Peace. The only question is whether it is 
to be ratified without reservation. 

Three main aspects of an extraordinarily confused situa- 
tion are to be considered. The first is this: that no part 
of the Treaty has aroused any public feeling comparable 
with that provoked by the cession of Shantung to Japan. 
The President here has to meet an Opposition almost 
universal. The American people, of course, are anxious 
for the restraint of Japanese imperial ambition, and ever 
since the time when John Hay was Secretary of State the 
more instructed portion of the American public has taken 
the view that the United States should regard itself as 
the trustee of Chinese rights and interests. The Shantung 
arrangement is, for Americans, a far simpler thing to under- 
stand than the Polish compromise or the transfer of the 
Saar Basin: and it is clear that the President’s friends are 
finding it a very hard matter to defend. When they say, 
as they have a right to say, that the President fought it 
but was overborne, they are told that the surrender goes 
far to create a definite casus belli in the Far East. When, 
again, they argue that, after going to Paris, the President 
was confronted with a secret Treaty between Britain and 
Japan, the reply of the Opposition is no less emphatic. 
It is that the arrangement between Britain and Japan 
was made early in 1917 while the United States was pre- 
paring to enter the war. If the President knew of it, he 
invited defeat in Paris. If he did not, he was entrapped. 

We come next to the question of ratification, with or 
without important points reserved. In this connection, 
the important matter is the new attitude of Mr. Taft. 
Two months ago Mr. Elihu Root gave the Republicans a 
lead by proposing a set of formal reservations affecting 
chiefly Article X. of the Covenant and the Monroe Doctrine. 
Mr. Hughes, a firm friend of the League of Nations, is of 
similar mind. But until a week ago it was assumed that 
Mr. Taft was standing immovably by the Covenant, thus 
making himself the President’s support in the movement 
for complete ratification. He has now gone over to the 
regular party Republican position; and, inevitably, his 
Press critics draw one particular inference. It is not 
possible to interpret any aspect of the American situation 
without reference to the electoral possibilities of 1920. Mr. 
Taft, in deciding to write two letters upon the necessity 
of reservations to Mr. Hays, chairman of the Republican 
National Committee, had, we must suppose, the interests 
of his party in mind, and may not have been oblivious of 
his personal chances in the presidential nominations of 
next July. The event, in any case, enhances the President's 
immediate difficulty and, incidentally, provides evidence 
that, although the Republicans are without acknowledged 
leadership, they are bringing their various sections together 
for the party conflict which will begin a few months hence. 

There remains the always intriguing question of Mr. 
Wilson’s own reputation and standing. It has recently 
been pointed out that the continuous and astonishing 
blunders of his opponents, especially in the Senate, cannot 
fail to strengthen his own position. That is true; but, 
on the other hand, we have to recognise that in his dealings 
with individuals and with groups, the President is apt to 
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give away the advantages produced for him by the foolish- 
ness of his adversaries. His treatment of the Senate is 
the supreme illustration of this. Another, hardly less 
important, is his reluetance or inability to furnish a concrete 
exposition or defence of his policy in relation to whatever 
question or decision may happen to be uppermost. His 
great test and his great opportunity are coming. In 
going out to the American people for the purpose of explain- 
ing and commending the Treaty, he will be called upon 
to meet and discuss a series of concrete problems of policy, 
method, and international obligation; and, for the first 
time since he became President, he will be compelled to 
travel outside the range of general principles and broad 
political statements. His great audience will be critical, 
and in no small degree apprehensive and suspicious. But 
Mr. Wilson will be helped by three definite forces among 
others: first, the effect of the immense scheme of popular 
education in the idea and progress of the League of Nations, 
started in America last year ; secondly, the insistent demand 
of the entire American people for the closing of the war 
and the resumption of world trade; thirdly, the strength 
of the feeling, built up by President Wilson’s own words 

7 and acts, in favour of the United States taking its full 
and generous share in the vast burden of civilisation. 


ON DIDDLING 


VERYBODY has heard of Jeremy Diddler, 
but few people know yo of him beyond 
his name. Raising the Wind, the early nine- 
teenth-century farce in which he appears, is 

deader than George III., and its author forgotten. 
Jeremy, however, did not live in vain. It seems likely 
that he has had a permanent effect on the English 
language. It is probable, according to the Ozford 
Dictionary, “that Jeremy Diddler’s characteristic 
methods of ‘ raising the wind ’ by continually borrowing 
small sums which he does not pay back, and otherwise 
Sponging upon people, gave rise to the current sense of 
the verb ‘diddle.’” The dictionary alternatively 
suggests, however, that the verb “ diddle” may be 
related to the Old English didrian, dydrian, “to de- 
ceive,” though “there is an interval of eight or nine 
centuries between the known occurrences of the words,”’ 
It adds further that “it is worthy of note also that 
doodle occurs in the sense ‘ to befool,’ and that doodle, 
substantive, ‘simpleton, noodle,’ goes back to circa 
1600.” It is obvious that we must take the verb, 
“to diddle,” seriously. Jeremy Diddler has his roots 
deep in the language. He is philologically, if not 
morally, sound. 

One pers appears certain. It was only after the 
exploits of Jeremy had become famous that men began 
to use the word “ diddle” in its modern sense. In 
1809 we find the European Magazine exclaiming in a 
sentence that might have been written to-day: “ We 
shall soon find ourselves completely diddled and un- 
done.” Bombastes Furioso, a few years later, contains 
the noble line :— 

“O Fusbos, Fusbos, I am diddled quite.” [He dies.] 

Byron introduced the word into Don Juan in the 
expression, “ fairly diddled ”—a phrase that the world will 
not willingly let die. In our own time the Westminster 

tte has given its august sanction to the use of the 
word in the head-line—we suppose it was a head-line— 

No Interference with the Diddling of the Public.” 
That was fifteen years ago. Who said that the world 
has changed ? 

And “ diddling” certainly deserves an honourable 
place among words. Who could describe the achieve- 
ments of statesmen without it ? The average statesman 
may be described as a man who has taken a post- 
graduate course in diddling. It is far more necessary 
to him than French. A man may have some success in 





statesmanship though he has never read a line of history, 
cannot do sums, and likes raspberry vinegar; but he 
cannot succeed in statesmanship (unless he is a man of 
supreme moral distinetion) without being a diddler. 
One does not think of Oliver Cromwell or of Abraham 
Lincoln as a diddler. But what lonely figures they are 
in history! Lord Morley might also claim that Glad- 
stone should be free from the caricature of such an 
epithet ; but most people, even among those who 
admire Gladstone, are conscious of the existence of a 
diddler in his multiple make-up. Parnell spoke of 
him as the Grand Old Spider, and the description was 
not entirely unjust. As for Disraeli, what jury could 
fail to find him guilty without troubling to leave the 
box ? He even went out of his way to diddle clergymen. 
His speech against evolution at Oxford, in which he 
announced that he was “on the side of the angels,” 
made the bishops his friends for ever. Disraeli’s 
diddling, however, was on an intellectual plane, and 
leaves us admiring rather than indignant. It was not 
mere opportunist cajolery, but was based on a theory 
of human nature. “ When I meet a man whose name 
I have utterly forgotten,’ he once observed, “I say, 
* Well, how is the old complaint ?’’’ He won the public 
by just such an easy pretence of intimate interest and 
concern. . He fooled men like a philosopher. 

It would be possible to argue that on the whole 
the existence of diddling in polities is a good sign. It 
seems to imply a sort of democracy. The autocrat has 
no need to diddle. He is a bully, aceording to his own 
showing, by the grace of God. Men get tired of being 
bullies, however, and even autocrats like to be liked. 
Peter the Great himself did not murder everyone who 
offended him. He has been known to court favour as 
well as to kill and torture. Tyrants are constantly 
arriving at some composition with their subjects for the 
sake of peace. It is then that diddling begins. Bully- 
ing was of no use, for instance, when Wat Tyler and his 
men marched into the City of London. There was 
nothing for it but for Richard II. to turn diddler. 
This he did, with the result that the wave of insurrection 
paused and lost its impulse. Had the King achieved 
this by honest means instead of by diddling, it might 
have altered the course of the history of England and 
so of the world. His promises, however, were mere 
diddler’s promises, and to this instance of diddling 
Mr. Chesterton gloomily looks back as the turning- 
point that ultimately changed England from the 
merry England of tradition. The people of England 
were certainly less patient when later monarchs at- 
tempted to diddle them, and the Stuarts, who were 
but diddlers in crowns, were baulked of the usual 
diddler’s rewards. As for subsequent kings, there has 
not been much scope for diddling. George IV., how- 
ever, had an excellent opportunity of diddling the Irish 
on attaining to the throne. He had already made a 
bid for the hearts of the Seots by attiring himself in a 
kilt, and he followed this by crossing to Ireland to see 
his beloved Irish subjects, who were led to believe that 
he brought a measure of Catholic Emancipation in his 
pocket. He kept up the air of a mysterious benefactor 
until the last moment, and on the strength of it got 
the greatest reception of his life, and on his departure 
was followed to the water’s edge by O'Connell carrying 
a laurel wreath, who indeed is said to have tumbled 
into the harbour in the extravagance of his loyalty. 
As soon as he was safely back in England, however, the 
King discovered that to agree to Catholic Emancipation 
would be to violate his Coronation oath. The little 
town of Dunleary, near Dublin, is called Kingstown to 
the present day in honour of the last of the royal 
diddlers. 

Diddling, indeed, in these democratic countries, 
has ceased to be an art of kings and is now practised 
mainly by Cabinet Ministers. Cabinet Ministers are 
frequently men who are as anxious to have their own 
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way as ever any king was, but who, nevertheless, find 
it necessary to persuade the public that they are doing 
something the public tremendously wants. They do 
not always mol to persuade the public of the popu- 
larity of their real objects, but they must at least have 
some ostensible object which is effectively popular. 
Napoleon III. was not the first statesman to discover 
that you can do practically what you please at home 
if you give the public a foreign war to distract and 
absorb their attention. There is no more effective 
method of diddling the public than to send it rat- 
hunting in foreign climes. Get it to ask for the Kaiser's 
head on a charger, and it will give you time and power 
to rebuild the worn-out defences of the vested interests 
while it is still shouting. Give it an enemy in the 
Bolsheviks, and who knows but it will'forget all about 
a levy on capital and the nationalisation of the railways ? 
** Love your enemies ”’ is a saying the wisdom of which 
there is no need to commend to statesmen. The 
enemies of his country are in many circumstances the 
statesman’s best friends. At sight of the enemies of 
his country he utters a cry of joy, like the Greeks 
when they saw the sea again after their march through 
Asia. A clever statesman would hire enemies if they 
could not otherwise be obtained. If it were not for the 
Monroe Doctrine, it ought to be possible to get a President 
of Mexico quite cheap. Perhaps, however, a real 
person is not necessary. One can manufacture a 
bogy out of a turnip and a stump of candle. If you 
are shown a bogy that has the reputation of having 
nationalised women, you will, as your hair begins to 
bristle, forget all about your own innocent desire to 
nationalise coal. 

Foreign adventure as a cure for domestic discontent, 
however, is a prescription that cannot invariably be 
depended on. Hasees beings cannot always be think- 
ing of foreigners. It is not the foreigner who refuses 
one an increase in wages. It is not the foreigner who 
leaves the country unprovided with houses. It is not 
even the foreigner who arranges the taxes in such a way 
as to leave the plain man with the feeling that he is 
no longer able to walk upright but is staggering uneasily 
under a burden. In vain to such a man will you talk 
about the wickedness of the Solomon Islanders. He is 
more interested in the price of butter. And, if you go 
on talking to him about the crimes of the Solomon 
Islanders, he will end by suspecting that you have a 
hidden motive for doing so. When his grievances have 
reached a certain stage of suspiciousness, it is no longer 
possible to diddle him with foreign aid. You will have 
to return to Richard II.’s method. Promise what you 
do not mean to perform. If a wave of passion rises 
among the workers for higher wages and national 
ownership of the coal-mines, see if you cannot at the 
critical moment break the wave with a broken promise. 
Promise a Royal Commission with the understanding 
that you will carry out what the Royal Commission 
advises. Possibly, by the time the Commission has 
reported, the wave will have lost its irresistible impulse, 
so that it will no longer be necessary to keep your word. 
Waves of popular clamour easily lose their force. 
Time and a few timely concessions exhaust them. The 
important thing from the statesman’s point of view 
is to break the force of the wave at the moment when 
it seems irresistible. To this end all means are legitimate 
—even perjury. Alas, democracy is advancing at 
such a pace that even Richard II. is getting out of 
date. The public no longer loves to be diddled as it used 
to It has. even acquired a moral objection to it. 
To a Parliament of Jeremy Diddlers it can hardly show 
common respect. It begins to be so hostile to Jeremy 
Diddler, indeed, that it has almost learned to doubt 
the use of Parliamentary institutions, of which he has 
so successfully captured the control. Jeremy Diddler 


has, therefore, become an exceedingly dangerous char- 
He is destroying the faith of thousands of men 


acter. 


in representative government. If Parliamentary insti- 
tutions ever go down in ruin, it will be he who will have 
undermined them. Men will take refuge even in 
soviets in order to escape from Jeremy Diddler. He 
should forthwith be banished from the country as an 


enemy of the people. 


OBSERVATIONS 
()* the morning of the day on which the Bothwell 


election result became known, conscription, strike- 

breaking circulars, Russian expeditionary forces 
and conscientious objectors were all in their different 
degrees still living realities. Yet by the evening of the 
same day Mr. Churchill was pointing to the place where 
they had been, and, with something more than poetic 
licence, asking, ‘‘ Where are they?” ‘Truly a_ notable 
vindication for the old-fashioned alternative to direct 
action, and if the War Minister had shown his accustomed 
quick wit he would surely have accepted from the Labour 
benches this not discreditable explanation of the Govern- 
ment’s sudden resolve to make all those grievances obsolete. 
What Ministers are commanded by the Triple Alliance to 
do they had already decided to do (so runs their plea) 
of their own free will. Everybody knows it is not so. 
Like prudent politicians, they have taken their bidding 
from the constituencies, and if they were astute as well as 
prudent they would admit as much and endeavour to exalt 
into a virtue what all the world now sees to be a necessity. 


* * * 


As to the election itself, it is cleariy the star turn of all 
the recent contests. Even after the poll the Government 
were still hopeful of having held the seat, and certainly 
neither they nor anybody else suspected that when this 
particular locked box came to be opened it would disclose 
quite so startling a revulsion of electoral feeling. I 
observe in some quarters, by the way, a disposition to 
question the soundness of the Coalition candidate’s Coali- 
tionism, and it is quite true that he shrank from contact 
with that soiled label and preferred to call himself, not 
indeed a Centralist, as he might have done had Mr. Churchill 
been in time, but a mixed Liberal and Unionist—like Bob 
Sawyer, “ neither a Buff nor a Blue, but a kind of Plaid.” 
Yet, to a greater degree even than the Coalitionist at East 
Swansea, he was the Prime Minister’s own man, praised 
by the coterie as a model election winner (in that respect 
supposed to be a brilliant advance on the aristocratic place- 
hunters of the other wing), supported, too, on the platform 
by Lloyd George members and confidently heralded by the 
same group as a candidate whose defeat, were such an event 
conceivable, would have to be — as a portent. At 
all events, it is now pretty certain to be accepted in Scotland, 
to say nothing of England, as a warning to local Liberal 
associations against the Lloyd George model in Liberal 
candidatures which, though largely a personal aspect of 
the result, is probably none the less displeasing on that 
account to the personage chiefly interested. 


* * * 


When it is asserted that the Prime Minister, despite 
appearances to the contrary, has a new plan for Ireland, 
what seems to be meant is that he is disposed, if his col- 
leagues would let him, to give a trial to a fairly old one. 
It is, I believe, much the same plan as that on which was 
based his unsuccessful attempt at a compromise in 1910, 
the leading features of which may also be discerned under 
the trappings of the Northcliffe scheme. Why, people 
are asking, should there be any objection, on the Fen of 
the Government at least, to the adoption of a formula 
politically so convenient and strategically so adaptable? 
Apparently Mr. Long, who may be supposed to speak for 
a section of the South of Ireland Unionists, sees no harm 
in it, and, still more to the point, I am told that it might 
even hope to come within the recent Carsonian definition 
of not wholly impossible alternatives to the one and only 
sound policy—which, of course, would be to do nothing 
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at all. Yet, notwithstanding those provisional passports, 
a sudden week-end veto is mysteriously imposed on Mr. 
Lloyd George’s amiable intentions, with the result that 
perhaps for the first time in his relations either with this 
or with previous Coalition Governments Sir Henry Dalziel 
finds a question of his treated as if he were its actual as 
well as putative parent, and slighted from the Government 
bench as if by some understudy who had missed his cue. 


* * * 


I see the Times refers to this incident as equivalent to 
a declaration of Ministerial bankruptcy. Is it not rather 
a prelude to the impending Ministerial reconstruction ? 
Within the next few weeks the Government is to be shaken 
up and drastically reconstituted. Rumours are flying of 
coming changes at the Foreign Office, the Admiralty, the 
Colonial Office, and even in higher places, as well as of 
designs to lure Labour back into the Coalition. True or 
distorted, such reports must produce a sense of insecurity 
in Ministerial breasts, and since not only the Cabinet but 
the Government, according to the Lord Chancellor, are to 
be consulted in the ultimate decision as to Ireland, it is 
conceivable that the existing team might be reluctant to 
commit themselves to any definite plan pending further 
information as to their individual futures. A Minister 
about to vacate office, especially compulsorily, might be 
apt to take a fundamentally different view of the Govern- 
ment’s duty in Ireland from that of a Minister steadied by 
the knowledge that on his own shoulders would partly fall 
the burden of carrying out his own advice. 

* * * 


Cynicism is surely carried to rather extreme lengths in 
the rumour of the last few days that Mr. Bonar Law is 
one of those about to retire, apparently based on no better 
ground than that Mr. Lloyd George has been paying him 
compliments. Doubtless there are historical precedents 
for the reasoning—for example, Mr. Law’s own comparison 
of Mr. Balfour to a Cromwellian pillar of fire, delivered 
just at the time when the pillar was about to be shifted to 
make room for Cromwell the Second. History, however. 
is not always repeating itself. At the same time, I can 
quite understand how difficult it will be to place the present 
leader of the House in a reconstructed Government. With 
the Prime Minister’s return to his normal duties, the war- 
time substitute inevitably becomes a fifth wheel on the 
Ministerial coach. Besides, Mr. Law is one of those pecu- 
liarly embarrassing people who let I-dare-not wait upon 
I-would ; he is at once the most self-confident and the 
most self-apologetic of men, tenacious and hardy in the 
assertion of his prerogatives as Unionist leader, yet never 
quite comfortable when not leaning on a stronger nature, 
and even then visited by qualms of not unnatural self- 
reproach. In a word, his predestined position is that of 
a brilliant second to somebody else’s more dazzling first, 
thus,- under present conditions, presenting a problem to 
his associates almost as baffling as Ireland itself Resigna- 
tion might be one solution, the House of Lords another, 
a Centre party (with Mr. Bonar Law left out) a third. 
Two of those kites have lately been flown. Why not now 
give the second a trial ? 

* * * 


Though Mr. Churchill’s jungle theory of party politics 
is perhaps too much coloured by temperament to be accepted 
as strictly scientific, I have heard that even in Coalitions 
the denizens sometimes find it prudent to keep an eye on 
one another. There is a story passing from lip to lip just 
now of a distinguished ex-Minister, a member of the first 
Coalition Government, who, in toasting the health of a 
successor in the present Ministry at a recent mixed political 
gathering, caused much amusement by an ingenious and 
revealing application to the circumstances of the day of 
the well-known exclamation of Sir David Baird’s mother 
on hearing that her heroic and turbulent son had fallen 
into the hands of Hyder Ali—a potentate whose pleasing 
custom it was to secure his captives by fastening them 
together in coalitions of two and two. “‘ Then God help 
the chiel chained to oor Davie,” was the grim maternal 
comment. Whether the anecdote was related in a spirit 
of rueful personal reminiscence or of lively prophetic 
pleasantry remains in doubt. JADE. 


Correspondence 
THE RUSSIAN PROBLEM 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMan. 


Sir,—I have read with great interest all that you have written 
(July 26th) upon Russia and our relations to her, and 
incidentally about the baffling and paralysing difficulties as to 
Evidence which seem calculated to reduce our complacency 
over our free Press and consequent enlightenment. A democracy 
which cannot get at the fact will be (if I may judge by my own 
feelings) a half-apathetic and half-irritable democracy. 

But I write just to ask whether you could help us by a further 
article which would touch upon two points which seem necessary 
for full treatment of the matter. 

1. Germany. What part will German policy and commerce 
play while Russia is “‘ working out its own political salvation ” ? 

2. If a clever Junta has possessed itself of the destructive 
“‘munitions” of force, how is a disarmed and pauperised people 
to assert itself, even if it so desires ? 

I hope you will see that these questions are genuine inquiries 
and not ironical comments.—yYours, ete., 

EPiscopus. 

July 30th. 


[The first point raised in this letter is dealt with in an article 
which appears on p. 437 of the present issue. As to the second, 
we may point out briefly that the Red Army, recruited by 
conscription from all sections of the population, is so large 
possibly not far short of 2,000,000—as to be essentially a popular 
army, which when it is relieved from the pressure of external 
enemies may be expected to reflect, and if necessary enforce, 
the popular will. Moreover, the civilian population, especially 
the peasants, is very far indeed from being “ disarmed.” As 
there was never any regular demobilisation, there are literally 
millions of rifles unaccounted for and scattered all over the 
country. No popular movement in Russia, we believe, is likely 
to have any serious difficulty on that seore.—Ep. N.S.] 


THE SETTLEMENT OF THE BALKANS 


To the Editor of Tur New SraresMan. 


Srr,—In the article, “* The Settlement of the Balkans,”’ which 
appeared in your issue of the 26th inst., you plead that Kavalla 
or another port on the Aigean should be given by Greece to 
Bulgaria. One of the arguments you bring forward is “ that 
there was a time when Venizelos was perfectly willing to give 
Bulgaria Kavalla.”’ As you remark, this sacrifice was to be 
made by Greece to ensure the co-operation of Bulgaria in the 
war, and would have resulted in the shortening of the war by 
some years, in the saving of several millions of lives of the 
Allies, in knocking out Turkey completely, and altering the 
whole aspect of the European question. The political far- 
sightedness of M. Venizelos might well induce him to consent 
to so bitter a sacrifice when such a momentous issue was at 
stake. But you must agree that to-day Bulgaria’s claim to an 
additional outlet to the sea cannot be compared with the afore- 
said issue, so as to induce M. Venizelos to sacrifice enormous 
Greek populations. I think that the questions raised in your 
article are adequately dealt with by M. Venizelos himself in 
the following statement made by him last Friday to the Paris 
correspondent of the United Press : 


Greece’s claims to Thrace are fully set forth in my memorandum 
to the Peace Conference last December. First, they are based 
on the ethnological point of view, Thrace possessing 730,822 Greeks, 
as against 112,174 Bulgarians. Bulgaria is not landlocked ; she 
possesses Burgas and Varna, two excellent seaports on the Black 
Sea, which, with the internationalisation of the Dardanelles, 
becomes a free sea. We are asked to sacrifice the sacred and just 
aspirations of the Greek people, to whom Thrace belongs, in order 
to satisfy a purely surplus access to the sea, whereas Czecho-Slovakia, 
Switzerland, German-Austria and Hungary have no territorial 
access to the sea. In addition, I am personally willing to ensure 
Bulgaria a commercial outlet over Greek territory to the Aigean. 
We Greeks, Serbians and Rumanians, who know Bulgaria well, 
are convinced that she will not be satisfied with anything less than 
a Bulgarian hegemony. Neither Greece nor the world can forget 
the abominable frightfulness of Bulgarian tyranny over the people 
of Thrace and Macedonia during this war, and it is impossible for 
us to permit our co-nationals to remain under the Bulgarian yoke. 
If Greece’s claims for Thrace are rejected, Greece will be the only 
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country in the world with over one-fifth of her people living outside 
her boundaries.—Yours, etc., 
M. LYKIARDOPOULOS. 
July 27th. 

[About Greece’s ethnological claim, as against Bulgaria, to the 
greater part of Thrace there is no doubt whatever. But there 
is a certain area abutting on the AXgean Sea—approximately the 
area which Bulgaria held before the war—in which, according 
even to Greek statistics, the Bulgarian population outnumbers 
the Greek. Considering the great accessions of territory which 
Greece is obtaining elsewhere we cannot think she is wise to 
attempt to secure a district which is predominantly Bulgarian 
and is Bulgaria’s only outlet on the Mediterranean. Bulgaria 
has a reasonable claim to this small section of Thrace, and it is 
only by satisfying such reasonable claims that we can hope to 
secure a stable settlement.—Eb., N.S.] 


POLISH IMPERIALISM 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—I hope you will allow me to reply to the correspondence 
under the above heading contained in your issue of July 12th, 
not specially as regards the letter of Mrs. Chesterton, which 
includes certain inaccuracies, but to your editorial comments 
and the grossly exaggerated charges which you make up against 
the Poles. I have noticed for a considerable time a tendency 
in your paper, otherwise always so fair.and impartial, to criticise 
with quite a hostile partiality all matters Polish, and your above- 
mentioned comments give me the opportunity to present ample 
evidence to prove my assertion. 

1, You insinuate that : 


The Poles have an ability to foist their grotesquely inaccurate 
and dishonest propaganda upon some foreign correspondents. 


You might as well as have said all foreign correspondents, for 
I do not know a single instance of correspondence written on 
the spot for an English paper that may be said to be unfavourable 
to the Poles. Even the Daily News which, like your valuable 
paper, has lately withdrawn its sympathy from my country, 
printed a series of very able and favourable letters from Warsawi 
written by Mr. Rothay Reynolds. These letters were suddenly 
stopped after a few weeks, although Mr. Reynolds was still in 
Warsaw, probably on account of their conflicting with the changed 
policy of the Daily News towards Poland. And not only the 
correspondents, but the official missions—American, French, 
English and Italian—all reported most favourably on Poland. 
Do you suggest that all foreign journalists and high official 
personages succumb to some Polish charms ? 


2. You say: 


There are no such people as ‘* White Ruthenians,” which is a term 
invented by the Poles, They are ‘‘ White Russians,” they call 
themselves Russians, their language is practically pure Russian, and 
an overwhelming majority of them profess the Orthodox faith. 


Apart from the inconsistency you acknowledge yourself in 
saying that they are White Russians and call themselves Russians, 
this statement is untrue in its entirety. The people called 
White Ruthenians are a distinct Slavonic tribe. Roughly 
8} millions are Roman Catholic, 6 millions are Orthodox; there 
ean be no question of an overwhelming majority, but of two 
great religious communities, each of them great enough to assert 
their complete independence from the other. The White 
Ruthenian language is not a distinct literary language. In the 
East it is under Russian, in the West under Polish, and in the 
South under Ukrainian influence. As to the independence of 
this language the linguists differ in their opinion. Some (all 
Russian linguists) do not recognise it as a distinct language at 
all, but consider it as a Russian dialect. Some (Miklosich and 
all the Ukrainian linguists) see in it a variation of the Ukrainian 
language. In Poland the language is fairly ranked among other 
Slavonie languages as a language distinct from Polish, Russian 
or Ukrainian. The White Ruthenians themselves call their 
language “‘ plain” (prosty) in opposition to both Russian and 
Polish, which they cali “ lordly ” (panski). The Catholic White 
Ruthenians call themselves Poles and their religion the ‘ Polish 
religion.” The Orthodox White Ruthenians call themselves 
** ruski”” Ruthenians (or Russians if you wish). That they were 


not “ invented by the Poles” is proved by the fact that, during 
the time of the Independent Grand Duchy of Lithuania, the 
White Ruthenian language was the official language, used as 
such in the sixteenth century in the Polish Court of the Lithuanian 
Jagiellons. In this language the famous “ Status of Lithuania ” 





was published, and only gradually has the Polish language 
replaced the White Ruthenian in official documents. 
8. You say: 
A escent democratic Ukrainian Government had been built up 
in Eastern Galicia, and not a single Bolshevik band had crossed the 
border until the Poles invaded the country and reduced it to chaos. 


I cannot imagine a greater perversion of the truth. The 
** decent democratic Government,” as you choose to call it, 
has been guilty of such revolting outrages that, after trustworthy 
reports of Allied Missions sent to Eastern Galicia at length reached 
Paris, the Supreme Council saw no other remedy than to give 
to the Polish Government a free hand in East Galicia to establish 
order. Since the German withdrawal the country has been simply 
overrun by pillaging Ukrainian bands. It was often difficult 
to say if they were Bolsheviks or not, for they changed their 
character with the changing fortunes of their adventures. A 
confirmation of this may be found in the French Socialist paper 
L’ Humanité of the 20th inst., which certainly eannot be accused 
of servility to Polish Imperialism. 

We read there : 

Des informations qui nous parviennent de Constantinople men- 
tionnent que Gregoriev, le méme Gregoriev dont le Temps annoncait 
avec effrai entrée 4 Odessa 4 la téte des ‘‘ hordes Bolchevistes ” 
vient de se mettre 4 la disposition de Denikine. Celui ci lui a 
aussitot envoyé plusiers officiers de son état major et lui a promis 
toute Paide possible. 


4. As to the last point of “* Jewish massacres,” all I can say 
is that it will be well to await the report of the American Mission 
of Mr. Morgenthau actually in Poland investigating the reports 
of “* pogroms.” For the present I would point to the state- 
ment of the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, given on the 
floor of the House of Commons on July 2nd : 

The information we have received with regard to the Jewish 
pogroms is much more favourable to the Polish authorities than 
the Press reports have given the public to understand. 


And to the following statement which appeared in the Polish 
Socialist paper Naprzod, in Cracow, on the 12th inst., under 
the heading, “The Sionists Against the American Envoy,” 
which may go a long way towards revealing the origins of the 
anti-Polish campaign : 

Referring to the voices of the Jewish papers, which accuse the 
United States Ambassador, Mr. Hugh Gibson, of partiality and un- 
fairness to the Jews in his report of the so-called pogroms, ‘* Kurjer 
Polski,” is authorised to state that the report sent by Mr. Gibson 
to his Government was signed also by Dr. Bogan, an American Jew, 
the Chairman of the Jewish Committee for the distribution of 
American charitable gifts among the Jews in Poland and by Colonel 
Walter C. Bailey, a noted friend of the Jews and Chairman of the 
American Red Cross Mission to Poland. Those gentlemen explained 
among other things that there was no pogrom in Wilna, although 
during the conquest of the city several Jews were killed. The report 
was written upon the exclusive evidence of the Wilna Jews. Dr. 
Bogan himself acted as interpreter. 

I cannot help saying that your wholesale and absolute condemna- 
tion of the Poles under this heading is at least premature. 

In conclusion, I want to say a word upon the fundamental 
question of “‘ Polish Imperialism.” Just as in Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Russia, so there may be found in Poland Imperial- 
ists whose instincts are always at variance with modern demo- 
cratic principles. But just as you struggle against British ~ 
Imperialism, as you will yourselves surely admit not always 
with great success, so there are in Poland people like you who 
oppose their Imperialists with perhaps greater success even than 
in your own case. You may facilitate their work by a careful 
consideration and scrutiny of the origin of the evidence which is 
being placed before you in pursuance of an obviously anti-Polish 
propaganda, just as “ unscrupulous, incompetent and partial ” 
as that which you father on the Polish Imperialists.—Yours, etc., 

W. MasDEwIcz, 
Hon. See. Polish Information Committee. 

9 Southampton Street, W.C. 1. 

July 23rd. 


[Regarding paragraph (1) of this letter we cannot suppose 
that M. Majdewicz has any more grounds for his remarkable 
suggestion that the Daily News has been suppressing Mr. Rothay 
Reynolds’ despatches than he can have knowledge of the contents 
of the reports of British officials on conditionsin Poland. It need 
hardly be said that such reports are not communicated to agents 
of the Polish Government, and that M. Majdewicz is quite 
evidently writing at random when he refers to their “ most 
favourable” (!) contents. 

On paragraph (2) it is not a question of whether we “ wish” 
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to translate “‘ruski”’ as Russian. It means Russian and nothing 
but Russian. ‘ White Ruthenian,” we repeat, is a term invented 
in Poland, and never used outside Poland except in Polish 
propaganda. M. Majdewicz’s statement about the official 
language of the Duchy of Lithuania is irrelevant, since we did 
not say that either the White Russians or their language were 
invented by the Poles, but merely the term ‘“* White Ruthenian.” 
As to Roman Catholic White Russians speaking of the “ Polish 
religion,’ and in that sense calling themselves “ Poles,” we are 
reminded of Kingsley, who on his journey through the Balkans 
failed to discover any Bulgars because they all called themselves 
“ Greeks.” Nevertheless, the Bulgars did not mistake themselves 
for Hellenes, nor do any of the Roman Catholic White Russians 
mistake themselves for Poles. As to the language, the admixture 
of Polish words in certain White Russian dialects does not affect 
their Russian morphology any more than the profusion of German 
roots and words in Poland makes the latter a Teutonic language. 
M. Majdewicz states that there are 6 million Orthodox and 3} 
million Roman Catholic White Russians. The total number 
of Roman Catholics in Lithuania in 1914 was about 4,200,000, of 
whom 2,000,000 were Lithuanians or Letts, leaving only 2,200,000 
for the Poles and Roman Catholic White Russians together. 
But Mrs. Chesterton claims that there are 4,000,000 Poles and 
M. Majdewicz that there are 3,500,000 Roman Catholic White 
Russians ! 

(3) Until the Polish invasion two months ago there was 
certainly no less order in Eastern Galicia than in Poland. As 
M. Majdewicz knows, the Polish invasion took place entirely 
without authority from Paris; and it was only after the Poles 
had reduced the country to chaos that they secured a mandate 
to “establish order.” ‘* Since the German withdrawal,” writes 
M. Majdewicz, ** the country has been simply overrun by pillaging 
Ukrainian bands.” But there was never a German occupation 
of Eastern Galicia! Nor have Grigoriev and his bands ever set 
foot in Eastern Galicia. The quotation from L’Humanité refers 
solely to the Russian Ukraine, and is apparently introduced 
here merely to confuse the issue and mislead the reader. 


(4) M. Majdewicz significantly misquotes the statement of the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, who used the words “ some 
accounts’ not “the Press reports.” The object of the mis- 
quotation is obvious when it is remembered that on other occa- 
sions Mr. Harmsworth has made statements as to the occurrence 
of pogroms, the part which Polish troops have taken in them 
and the representations which the British Government has made 
on the subject. M. Majdewicz then quotes a passage from the 
Naprzod, alleging that Dr. Bogan, a prominent American Jew, 
has signed a report denying that any pogrom has occurred in 
Wilna. He refrains from mentioning that Dr. Bogan has 
written to the Press categorically denying that he has signed 
any report containing such a statement. He appears to have 
assumed that we should be unaware of this démenti. 

One final comment on M. Majdewicz’s letter. If all its con- 
tentions were accurate, which they are not, it would still have 
failed to explain why the Poles have invaded Lithuania, White 
Russia and East Galicia, admittedly non-Polish territories, 
why they never observe a line of demarcation laid down by the 
Allied Powers, and how the plans for the Polish colonisation of 
White Russia differ from the notorious German practices in 
Posnania. This is the third occasion on which we have printed 
long explanations supplied by Polish Imperialists or their apolo- 
gists. Until they have more honest and accurate answers to 
give to our criticisms we can offer them no further hospitality 
in these columns. We have no space for any more of these 
faked statistics, doctored quotations and irrelevant stories, 
—Ep. N.S.] 


THE PUNJAB RIOTS 
To the Editor of Tur. New SravesMAN. 


_ Sir,—May I be allowed to correct a statement that appears 
m your issue of to-day that is, I think, calculated to mislead 
readers unacquainted with the practice of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council? In connection with the rioting 
at Amritsar in April last, you write: “ An appeal came before 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on Wednesday, 
Sir John Simon appearing on their (the convicted rioters’) behalf. 
The appeal was allowed, Lord Haldane taking care to say that 
the division was taken in order simply to prevent the chance 
of a miscarriage of justice.” What took place on Wednesday 
was that the Judicial Committee advised His Majesty that leave 
0 appeal should be granted to the twenty men in question, and 
the appeal itself will be heard in some months’ time, when the 
record in the case has been received. I venture to think that 






this really important distinction should be made clear to your 
readers.—Yours, ete., -  W. Reeve WALLACE. 
Savile Club, W., 
July 26th. 





THE EGYPTIAN CENSORSHIP 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMAN. 

Str,—Please find enclosed a silent witness of the Censor’s 
activity in Egypt. I think it bears out your comments on 
this subject. All printed matter in this country has to be 
submitted. The danger, I suppose, in this instance was lest 
the Sporting Club (an English institution, of course) might 
cause “ Egypt for the Egyptians ” or some such seditious phrase 
to be printed on the tickets.—Yours, ete., 

C. S. Winn. 

Alexandria, July 7th. 

[The enclosure is a ticket reading as follows :— 

PARI MUTUEL. 
Ticket P.T. 100. 
Race 2. Horse No. 3. 
250 
PLACE. 
Alexandria Sporting Club. 


and across the whole is stamped “ Passed by Censor.’—Ep. N.S.] 


“EVIDENCE” AND MODERN JOURNALISM 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Readers of last Saturday’s New StTaTesMAN would 
perhaps have been more impressed by your correspondent’s 
entertaining account, which he said he had received from his 
young friend, of joy-rides and truancy on the part of women 
employees of all grades in Government Departments (p. 418) 
if they had not just read a few pages further back (pp. 414 to 
416) the solemn diatribe, headed “ Evidence,” in which you 
take the Times to task for publishing accounts from Helsingfors 
of Bolshevik atrocities reported from Petrograd. 

I am inclined to quote, “ Hearts just as pure and fair, May 
beat in Printing-House Square, As in the exalted air, Of 10 
Great Queen Street.” I am afraid that the moral is simply 
that editorial human nature is much the same all the world 
over.—Yours, etc., AnTI-HUMBUG, 

July 28th. 

[May we point out to our correspondent, who unfortunately 
prefers to conceal his distinguished identity under the most 
popular of pseudonyms, that there is a commonly recognised 
distinction between contributions by members of the editorial 
staff and ‘“* Letters to the Editor’ from members of the general 
public. If editorial human nature were to be held responsible 
for the latter, “‘ correspondence columns ” would soon disappear. 
** Economists ” and “ Anti-Humbugs” alike would be relegated 
to the waste-paper basket.—Ep. N.S.] 


AMERICANS AND THEIR MEALS 
To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—* S.K.R.”’ regards as mistaken my view that eating too 
much is “ now” the chief physiological sin in the United States, 
and would quote against mine the opinion of “* every observant 
Englishman and woman” who has had recent opportunities 
of observation. But I appeal from these, whom I cannot aceept 
as judges (why should I ?) to the two most distinguished living 
students of general dietetics, Professors Russell H. Chittenden 
and Graham Lusk—Americans both. I think they have proved 
that nearly everybody who can afford it eats too much, I did 
not mention or mean “ gluttony,” a word which “S.K.R.” uses. 
I am sorry that my allusion should have led him to think that I 
was singling out the Americans as particular sinners in this 
respect—as compared with, say, John Bull, whose obscene 
outline we know so well, or Germans or Frenchmen. But the 
American is dealing so faithfully with other familiar physio- 
logical sins that, in his case, this one “ now ” remains conspicu- 
ous. I meant, and really said, no more.—Yours, ete., 

Royal Institution, W. LENS. 

July 26th. 


THE SWIFT 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 
Srr,—I have constantly seen it stated in books on birds, that 
the Swift (Cypselus Apus), does not rest at night, but flies higher 
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and higher at dusk, and at last goes out of view, to return at 
dawn next day to normal levels, fresh and keen for a new day’s 
work, 

For example, Mr. J. Lewis Bonhote, F.L.S., F.Z.S., in his 
Birds of Britain (1917 edition), says: ‘‘ As darkness comes on, 
they become very restless, screaming round the tower or belfry, 
as they dash in wide circles; gradually, they rise higher and 
higher in the air till they become mere specks and are finally 
lost in the darkness. Observers have sat up in vain till twe and 
three in the morning, awaiting their return. Not one has re- 
appeared and yet next day they will all be seen back again, 
unwearied by their restless night . . . enjoying to the full the 
marvellous powers of flight which they have inherited.” 

This is not my experience at all, and I have watched swifts 
for years. For example, only last night (July 25th) I was watch- 
ing the swifts wheeling round and round the small village of 
Askett in Buckinghamshire. About 9 p.m. they were in full 
flight screaming away their “ swee-rees!”’ as they flew in undu- 
lating circles from about fifty to 500feetin the air. Then about 
9.15 p.m., one after another they darted to roost into the various 
rafters and thatch of farm and other buildings. I saw dozens 
and dozens of them doing this, till, by about 9.80 p.m., all had 
gone to roost. Many times have I seen a similar procedure. 
The swifts go to rest at night about the same time that the owls 
and bats come out for their night operations. This is my 
experience. 

I have so often met the statement in books on birds, by com- 
petent authors, that the swift never rests at night, except when 
incubating her eggs, that perhaps some of your readers can give 
their own experiences from direct observation. 

This is now the best time for these observations, the young 
swifts are fledged and the swifts as a body do not migrate south 
till about the middle of August.—Yours, etc., 

Askett, Princes Risborough. A. L. CALDWELL. 

July 26th. 


Miscellany 


THE COMPLEAT MAN OF THE 
WORLD 


T was curious that they should all want to scoff, when 
they ought by the fitness of things to have been 
respectful and contemplative. The Prodigy sat 

focused by four supercilious smiles. 

“It’s wonderful,” said the Englishman; ‘and you've 
been to Japan . . . Alaska . . . Borneo perhaps . . . Ice- 
land . . . Falkland Islands ...?”’ The Compleat Man 
of the World kept up a nodding assent. ‘1s there any- 
where you haven’t been ? ” 

“Ye-es, Nova Zembla . . . Greenland . . . one or two 
places in Africa and South America, ete. Quite a number. 
I’ve missed Jamaica and the West Indies, too. I’ve twice 
been shipwrecked on Polynesian islands, and know my 
Antipodes pretty well.” 

“What businesses do you know ? ” 
been pursuing a line of thought apart. 

“Most. I’ve done doctoring, the Bar, journalism, 
advertising, King’s Messenger for the F.O., exploring for the 
C.O., worked at Wealthridge’s with a hand in most depart- 
ments, hewn coal in a mine, driven a steam-engine, managed 
a railway in Argentine, built a bridge which fell down and 
one that stood, started factories and run businesses .. . 
failed here but successful in France . . . been a university 
don, secretary of a trade union and a friendly society, 
an accountant, a member of Parliament . . . kept a saloon 
bar in Kentucky . . . in the good old wet days . . . oh, 
everything! I’m not bad as an all-round Pooh-Bah.” 

“The stage ?”” queried the Frenchman. 

“Yes, till I’m blasé. And I’ve sung in Carmen at Madrid: 
third-rate, still, I’ve done it. Quite the atmosphere .. . 
sensuous .. . Toreador... ah!” The Full Man raised 


The American had 


his face to the stray lights twinkling high upon the mountain- 


slopes, breathed out a twirling cloud of tobacco-smoke, and 
sighed colourlessly. 

The Swiss spoke. He waved a hand. 
sieur any religion left . . . after these . . 
tures ? Perhaps he has no faith left . . 
faiths ? ” 

‘“‘T know that my Redeemer liveth,” said the Full Man, 
releasing another cloud. “I’ve studied everything, from 
the Quaker to the Greek. I incline to the R.C.s now , . 
drowning man . . . straw, you know.” 

“ But how about the memory?” asked his English com- 
patriot. ‘‘ Don’t you mix up your impressions in such a 
whirligig of a life, and so falsify your perspective ? ” 

“It was part of my education to make my mind highly 
retentive. My father made a point of that. He put 
years of his life into training me for the part . . . memory, 
perspective, patience, breadth of view, all inculcated . . . 
impressed my destiny on me indelibly. My youth was a 
marvel of modern psychological education ; then I inherited 
his proud intellectual blood . . . blood is highly intellectual ! 
The result is I can’t possibly divorce myself from my life- 
part as Cosmopolitan Absolute. The thing’s more than 
an experiment now: it’s a habit, it’s an obsession. When 
I’ve finished this climbing trip I go off to London or New 
York as a matter of course to experience the latest crazes. 
Then I really ought to put in another term of ancient litera- 
ture study . . . must keep all my points of view fresh . . . 
I found it difficult to form an opinion on the interaction of 
Chinese and Sanscrit influences in the pre-Christian era 
the other day. After that there’s the Atlantic to fly; it 
ought to be a commonplace next year.” 

“And you play all English games ? ” 

“Pretty well everything European.” 

“And what about the sex?” said the Frenchman: 
“‘ you’re not the complete human being without marriage.” 
. The Full Man sighed colourlessly. ‘‘ Ah . . . I dodged 
it for years. My poor father at last wrote me strongly 
on the subject ; told me his grey hairs would go down in 
sorrow to the grave if I didn’t develop my domestic side 
while he still lived to watch the Experiment—viz., Me. 
I grumbled. All very well parents experimenting with 
their children. It was getting too intimate. But I caved 
in. I always do where the Experiment is concerned. I 
tried for months to fall in love . . . simply couldn’t. So 
I married de convenance . . . to see what it was like .. . 
gave domestic culture a thorough trial. Une Americaine. 
Very happy for two years ... then we separated... 
no children.” 

“ That’s not a thorough trial,” said the American. “ That 
side of you is under-developed for the success of this omni- 
experience stunt, you’ll find. Was your Papa satisfied? 
Your perspective is bound to be twisted. Besides . . . (he 
brooded) . . . wne Americaine . . . de convenance .. .” 

“Monsieur has never been in love, then,” said the Swiss. 

“Never had time.”” The Compleat Man of the World 
yawned behind his fingers. ‘‘There’s an incompatibility 
somewhere. You can’t be an Absolute Empiricist . . . 0 
everywhere . . . experience everything . . . witha family, 
even a wife. I’ve tried. Nothing twists your perspective 
more. Intensive self-cultivation gets neglected when there's 
someone else to be considered. You lose touch with your 
fellows. Still, I’ve a hankering for domesticity. It'll be 
satisfied when I settle down to examine the world at leisure 
through my ultimate Perspective.” 

“What are you going to do finally with your Perspec- 
tive ?”” asked the Frenchman. 

“‘ My father used to mention politics. I think it will come 
to a tame autobiography in the end . . . a wistful, whim- 
sical one, you know. . . loving, yet hating mundane 
things . . . craving for, yet distrusting metaphysics . . . OF 
mysticism . . . or whatever it is. The book will be pub- 
lished at my own expense. (I can’t see any publisher taking 
it up.) Copies will gradually decay on dusty shelves. 
Thousands of years hence the tattered rags of my volume 
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will be discovered in the British Museum, or the Bodleian, 
perhaps dug up from amongst their ruins, by erudites of a 
cosmopolitan, super-enlightened civilisation, and I shall be 
declared to have been in advance of my age. I will write 
for posterity .. . anyway . . . have special copies of my 
book printed on vellum, and bound in cowhide .. . I 
think.” 

“IT guess that’s the result of the Experiment—cynicism.” 

“What else? Have you ever met an unironical intel- 
lectual ? The very name’s anirony. Or aman of the world 
who didn’t at any rate act on the ‘ once-bit, twice-shy ’ 
principle ? ” 

“ Well, you know the place where that sort of perspective 
is useful,” said the Englishman, with a knowing smile. 

“ Oh, I’ve had enough of polities . . . been all round the 
eyele ... born a Conservative ... passed a Socialist 
youth and a Liberal manhood... reached Toryism 
again . . . lost my bearings, drifted, went slap for British 
Labour, fought a by-election unsuccessfully . . . got in as 
a Liberal, 1910 . . . I’m a Cosmopolitan Liberal now.” 

“ Ever been poor?” asked the American. 

“Yes, and a millionaire. I know the points of view 
pretty thoroughly.” 

“What did you do in the Great War . . .” 

“Everything. Served as officer, private, n.c.o. ; gunner, 
foot-slogger, cavalryman, airman ; wounded, ill, captured, 
volunteered for German Irish Brigade, fought in Russia 
with it, deserted, turned revolutionary, deserted again, 
joined the Czecho-Slovaks ...I know every point of 
view.” The Prodigy sighed colourlessly. 

“Wonderful,” said the Englishman: “and are you 
satisfied, having done all these things, having developed 
every single side of yourself, that it is good ? ” 

“I think the Experiment has been worth while. I am 
nearly as type-perfect now as I ever shall be, as full Man 
of the World. I was born to it. My father’s father trained 
him for it, but he was only partial. I shall bring up my 
unborn son to it, and if he’s anything of an intellectual he’ll 
be a fuller man than I. At best, I can never be Compleat.” 
His voice faded into a lugubrious tone. 

“Ah!” from his hearers. 

The Great Empiricist knocked the dead ashes from a 
cold pipe and looked up at the Alps. ‘‘ I have told Monsieur 
I have never loved . . . I despair of it . . . perhaps I love 
myself too much. I can never be Compleat. But there is a 
worse skeleton in the cupboard . . . I have tried for years 

. . it is my bitterest disappointment . . . 

“T cannot tell a funny story.” .. . 

A pause. “Why, that reminds me. . said the 
American. NEVILLE HIvpircn. 


” 


THE SPRIG OF LIME 
To Edward Marsh. 


E lay, and those who watched him were amazed 
H To see unheralded beneath the lids 
Twin tears, new-gathered at the price of pain, 
Start and at once run crookedly athwart 
Cheeks channelled long by pain, never by tears. 
So desolate too the sigh next uttered 
They had wept also, but his great lips moved, 
And bending down one heard, “ A sprig of lime; 
Bring me a sprig of lime.’ Whereat she stole 
With dumb signs forth to pluck the thing he craved. 
So lay he till a lime-twig had been snapped 
From some still branch that swept the outer grass 
Far from the silver pillar of the bole 
Which mounting past the house’s crusted roof 
Split into massy limbs, crossed boughs, a maze 
Of close-compacted intercontorted staffs 
Bowéred in foliage wherethrough the sun 
Shot sudden showers of light or crystal spars 
Or wavered in a green and vitreous flood. 
And all the while in faint and fainter tones 


He framed his curious and last request 

For “ lime, a sprig of lime.” Her trembling hand 
Closed his loose fingers on the awkward stem 

Covered above with gentle heart-shaped leaves 

And under dangling, pale as honey-wax, 

Square clusters of sweet-scented starry flowers. 

She laid his bent arm back upon his breast, 

Whose feeble eyes returned a feeble thanks, 

Then watched above white knuckles clenched in prayer. 


He never moved. Only at last his eyes 
Opened, then brightened in such avid gaze 
She feared the coma come on him again. . . . 
But no; strange sobs rose chuckling in his throat, 
A stranger ecstasy suffused the flesh 
Of that just mask so sun-dried, gouged and old 
Which few—too few !—had loved, too many feared. 
‘ Father !”’ she cried; ‘‘ Father!’’ He did not hear. 
She knelt and kneeling drank the scent of limes, 
Blown round the glow blind by a vesperal gust, 
Till the room swam. So the lime-fragrance blew 
Into her life as once it had in his, 
Though how and when and with what ageless charge 
Of sorrow and deep joy how could she know ? 
Sweet lime that often at the height of noon 
Diffusing giddy fragrance from your boughs, 
Tasselled with blossoms more innumerable 
Than the black bees, the uproar of whose toil 
Filled your green vaults, winning such metheglyn 
As clouds their sappy cells distil, as once 
Ye used, your sunniest emanations 
Toward the window where a woman kneels— 
She who within that room in childish hours 
Lay through the lasting murmur of blanch’d noon 
Behind the sultry blind, now full now flat, 
Drinking anew of every odorous breath, 
Supremely happy in her ignorance 
Of Time that hastens hourly and of Death 
Who need not haste. Scatter your fumes, O lime, 
Loose from each hispid star of citron bloom 
Tangled beneath the labyrinthine boughs, 
Cloud on such stinging cloud of exhalations 
As reek of youth, fierce life and summer's prime, 
Though hardly now shall he in that dusk room 
Sense the aroma, since the very sprig, 
Profuse of blossom and of essences, 
He smells not, who in a paltering hand 
Clasps it laid close his peaked and gleaming face 
Propped on the sheet. Breathe silent, lofty lime, 
Your curfew secrets out in fervent scent 
To the attendant shadows! Tinge the air 
Of the midsummer night that now begins, 
At an owl’s oaring flight from dusk to dusk 
And downward caper of the whirring bat 
Hawking against the lustre of bare skies, 
With something of th’ unfathomable bliss 
He, who lies dying there, once knew of old 
In the serene trance of a summer night 
When with th’ abundance of his young bride 
Loosed on his breast he lay and dared not sleep, 
List’ning for the scarce motion of your boughs, 
Which sighed with bliss as she with blissful sleep, 
And drinking desperately each honied wave 
Of perfume wafted past the ghostly blind 
Knew first th’ implacable and bitter sense 
Of Time that hastes and Death who need not haste. 
Shed your last sweetness, limes ! 

But now no more. 
She, fruit of that night’s love, she heeds you not, 
Who bent, compassionate, to the dim floor 
Takes up the sprig of lime and presses it 
In pain against the anguish of her heart, 
Knowing, untold, he cannot need it now. 


Ropert NICHOLS. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HERE is a coal crisis. The Victory Loan was not 
a success. Unemployment and unemployment pay 
are rife. No solution has yet been produced for 
the Irish problem. The Peace settlement is not yet rounded 
off. Koltchak is retreating, our Army at Archangel is to 
be withdrawn, and we have to make up our minds about 
our future attitude towards the de facto Government of 
Russia.. The situation in India is not all that could be 
desired ; relations between Japan and China are strained ; 
everything is puzzling and nothing is satisfactory. But in 
a ruined and distracted world some of our political guides 
still manage to find time to think of matters less urgent 
and not bearing either upon international relations or our 
industrial system. Popular newspapers, the latest I think 
being the Evening News, have been inquiring persistently 
what was happening to the Poet Laureate, and on Wed- 
nesday the following dialogue took place at question-time 
in the House of Commons : 


Mr. Bonar Law, answering Mr. BorromMiEy (Hackney, S., Ind.), 
who asked whether the Poet Laureate had up to the present written 
any Peace ode or other poem commemorative of Britain’s part in 
the war; and, if so, whether a copy would be supplied for the use 
of members, said: As far as I am aware, the answer to the first 
part of the question is in the negative ; the second part does not, 
therefore, arise. 

Mr. Botromtey: Is the right hon. gentleman aware that part 
of the remuneration of the Poet Laureate consists in a cash payment 
in lieu of a supply of Canary wine, and will the right hon. gentleman 
consider the desirability of paying that part of the salary in kind 
on the off-chance of his getting inspiration? (Laughter.) Mr. 
Bonar Law: Before I answer that suggestion I must ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer which would cost the country more. 
(Renewed laughter.) 


I don’t know how far the versatile Mr. Bottomley was 
serious in his first inquiry ; possibly it was only a prepara- 
tion for his second, to which I am sure that no honest 
bard would take exception. But I think that the news- 
paper critics who are continually demanding ceremonial 
verses from the Laureate should think out their position 


before complaining. 
ae * * 


As a matter of fact, Dr. Bridges—though it would be 
unreasonable to expect Mr. Bonar Law to know it—has 
not been mute on the subject of the war. I remember at 
least three poems—one very good—in which he struck 
the notes of patriotism and courage. But what his 
critics apparently desire is a full-dress ode on all great 
occasions; he also, they suggest, should have produced 
his “Cenotaph” on the appropriate day; sonnets to 
Marshal Foch, Marshal Haig and the King of the Belgians 
should have been forthcoming; and he would only be 
fulfilling his functions if he did his best to reinforce His 
Majesty’s prose appeal to the nation with an appeal in 
metre and rhyme. They are harking back to the days 
when no State celebration, no Royal birthday and no 
national victory occurred without its due Pindaries from 
the State poet. I wonder if they would like these deliberate 
compositions if they got them ! 


* * x 


Any man skilled in verse can, I need scarcely. say, make 
whenever he chooses confections bearing some of the 
outward marks of poetry. Dr. Bridges’ worst prede- 
cessors in office, people like Whitehead and Pye, were 
always ready to work to order. It is easy. You begin 
(if the occasion be one of nuptial rejoicings) “‘ All hail th’ 
auspicious Day, The Royal Groom leads forth his Royal 
Bride, The list’ning Heavens hear a Nation’s clamorous 


Pride.”’ Or, if a eonquering general comes home, what more 
suitable, indeed obvious, than : 
He comes 
Blow, blow ye trumpets, roll ye martial drums, 
with appropriate sentiments strung behind the rhymes 
“rod” and ‘“‘ God,” ‘ price’ and “ sacrifice.” When the 
late Alfred Austin was P. L. we used to get a certain amount 
of this sort of thing; and how did it affeet the Press? 
The result was that even those who, when he died, favoured 
the retention of the office, said that it was highly anomalous 
to expect a man to turn verses out to order. Indeed (it 
was widely and properly argued) if the office continues to 
exist as a national recognition of the worth and dignity 
of letters, it is sheer inconsistency and self-frustration to 
persuade its holder to diminish that dignity by writing 
when he does not feel inclined. Ceremonial verses written 
by and for a particular date are journalism. Poetry—we 
have it on the authority of one of the greatest of Poets 
Laureate—is the fruit of ‘“‘ emotion remembered in tran- 
quillity.” If a man knows that he must celebrate the Peace 
on Peace Day his emotions about it are likely to be con- 
fused, he is in the nature of things not given time to look 
back on them, and he will certainly have little tranquillity. 
The better the poet the less likely he will be to write even 
tolerable verses even if he attempts te do anything, and 
the less likely he is also to attempt anything merely because 
he is expected to. The Laureates who have done the 
thing with ease, and naturally, have been those who never 
wrote a good thing, who indeed regarded the stuff of poetry 
as artificial rhetoric, and its composition as a mechanical art. 
* * * 

That great patriotic poetry is weleome goes without 
saying. That the office should always be filled by a man 
capable of it is evident. That it would be preposterous to 
have a Laureate who did care whether England sank or 
swam, and that a man who did care would in the natural 
course of things be sometimes inspired to write on a national 
theme is also beyond dispute. Dr. Bridges has, in a 
body of work still not sufficiently appreciated by thie wider 
public, nobly expressed his love of his country. In the 
finest collection of poems of landscape that any Englishman 
has written he has left a memorial of that love which will 
outlast ten thousand Odes on the Peace: it is indeed an 
impertinence to mention them in such a connection. But 
I at least am happy to think that not all the criticism and 
all the Canary in the world would induce such an artist to 
fake. 

* * * 

Will nothing ever kill the prevalent belief that there is 
something specially meritorious about commonplaces in 
verse? We all feel, usually too deeply to express it at all, 
immeasurable relief and gratitude at the end of the blood- 
shed and the outcome of the struggle. We have all said 
“Thank God it’s over.” Why should anybody think that 
if that sentence be carefully twisted round into “ We sing 
with heart and voice Glory to God who gave the victory ” 
that that is poetry and on a totally different plane? If 
we want that sort of thing it is no good having the greatest 
of our living poets, a man of seventy-five, in the Laureate- 
ship. We should appoint a leader-writer, or a man who has 
filled two inches weekly with a humorous poem regularly 
contributed to a paper. There will be the mentality. 
And the thing should be thoroughly done. If metrical 
expression is desirable on one great occasion it is desirable 
on all. The Poet Laureate should work to the calendar, 
missing no anniversary and giving their meed to all the 
openings and closings of Parliament, all the unveilings of 
statues, and all the flotations of national loans. This 
means a volume of work calling for considerable energy. It 
would therefore be best to appoint a young, strong man; 
put the post upon the regular Civil Service Establishment 
(Home Office or Office of Works) and fix an age limit at 


which the occupant should retire. 
SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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PROPAGANDA FOR THE RACE 
The Whole Armour of Man. By C. W. Sateresy. With 


an Introduction by Lorp WiiLoucHBy pE Broke. 
Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net. 


This book is a collection of forty-nine short essays, written 
during the war on various subjects, from “‘ Learning to 
Play” to “ Dye-stuffs in Medicine,” all held together by 
two main interests—scientific, mainly medical, knowledge 
and a whole-hearted enthusiasm for racial improvement. 
It is offered as a tribute to the late Lord Rhondda, to whose 
Ministry of Food the author was attached. The coming 
Ministry of Health, advocated by the great food-controller, 
and always warmly and effectively championed by Dr. 
Saleeby, is a realisation of much that he has demanded 
in these essays, and is welcomed by him in his preface as 
promising a happier future. What does he represent to 
be the ‘‘ Whole Armour of Man”? Scientific knowledge, 
the judicious application of which is to shield us both from 
disease and industrial distress. Our social as well as our 
individual maladies are capable of diagnosis and scientific 
treatment, and the analogy between the body physical 
and the body politic is a fruitful one. The ‘‘ Whole 
Armour,” however, has a more literal meaning in at least 
one essay, ““ Armoured Men,” which treats of the use of 
armour in modern warfare. It is not recognised as widely 
as it might be how largely Dr. Saleeby’s exertions were 
instrumental in securing the steel shrapnel helmet for our 
men, while he also strongly advocated localised body 
armour, on the design of which he spent much time. 

The essays are all in the nature of propaganda; many 
of them were, in fact, written for the Ministry of Informa- 
tion to be used as propaganda in allied and neutral coun- 
tries. Even those of which the main theme is a simple 
exposition, such as that on the “‘ Work of Alexis Carrel,” 
are made to teach lessons bearing on our social life. Dr. 
Saleeby is an ideal propagandist. He has conviction, 
knowledge, a charming and straightforward style, and a 
fine scorn of inefficiency and laissez faire. He is always 
interesting, always vigorous, always eager to make a point 
in furtherance of his ideals. The causes in which he labours 
so effectively are all undoubtedly of the widest national 
importance, and all tend to the protection of mankind 
from disease and the improvement of the race to come. 
The principles of Eugenics, with the study of which his 
name is popularly associated, he defines as 


(a) Positive KEugenies—the encouragement of worthy 
parenthood. 

(6) Negative Eugenics—the discouragement of unworthy 
parenthood. 

(c) Preventive Eugenics—the protection of parenthood 
from the racial poisons, by the nurture and educa- 
tion of the expectant mother, the infant, the home 
child, the school child, and the adolescent or 
pre-parent. 


These principles cover practically all the measures which 
he champions, such as the provision of a pure milk supply, 
the campaign against venereal disease, temperance reform, 
the work of the National Birth-Rate Commission, the 
reforms in the teaching of medicine, national kitchens, and 
the protection of infant life by helping the mother to do 
her duty to her child, not by taking the child from her. 
He is very sympathetic on this point, strongly opposing 
the ideas of ‘‘ the illustrious bachelor Plato,” expressed in 
the Republic, and urging, especially clearly in his brilliant 
essay, “Seven Circles Round Childhood,” that everything 
should be done to ensure a cleanly home, complete with 
mother and father, for the child, with the municipal 
authorities and the Ministry of Health to instruct and 
encourage. He is not entirely concerned with the future 
race, for his interest in lunacy reform has especial import- 
ance for the present generation. His condemnation of 


the general neglect of science in this country is another 
well-emphasised, and badly-needed, warning. 

The fact that these essays are frankly propagandist 
implies, of course, the existence of certain weaknesses, which 
are, to some extent, inevitable. At one place, in a footnote, 
Dr. Saleeby says, “‘ There is much reiteration. I shall 
cease to reiterate these truths when everyone knows and 
acts upon them, or until there are quicker ways of teaching 
slow-witted people.” This applies to the whole book. 
Repetition is, of course, the essence of propaganda, but 
the slow-witted are sometimes more convinced by detailed 
evidence as to the truth of a “ truth” than by its constant 
assertion. The method of stating facts is very strongly 
coloured by the author’s personality and convictions. 
We may cite a non-controversial, purely scientific, point. 
Talking of the effect of adrenalin on the flow of the blood, 
he writes : ‘‘ Many a brave soldier, horribly wounded . . . . 
did not bleed to death because the courage and pertinacity 
and emulation with which he left the trench had set adrenalin 
to work.” As a matter of fact, everybody knows that 
fear is perhaps the most potent cause of the presence of 
adrenalin in the blood, while, so far as we know, there is 
not the slightest evidence that courage, which we take to 
be the overcoming of the promptings of fear by will, can 
affect the secretion. Very few of our bravest soldiers are 
ashamed to confess that they have felt fear. All experi- 
mental evidence shows that fear, nervousness, or pain are 
the main causes of the effect. Yet, because Dr. Saleeby 
is convinced, as we all are, of the courage of the British 
soldier, he attributes to courage an effect which we know 
would be present in a fleeing and terror-stricken cat. This 
is a trifling point, but it illustrates the criticism that there 
is occasionally a slight sacrifice of scientific accuracy for 
moral effect. Again, to call beer “ toxic” is an exaggera- 
tion which only weakens the strong case which Dr. Saleeby 
makes out against alcohol. His wholesome scorn for our 
slowness and idiosyncrasies occasionally runs away with 
him. ‘‘ We are as stupid in this particular as our ancestors, 
who looked askance at the potato, and only ventured 
upon it when some bold person had discovered that it was 
not fatal to pigs.” Confronted with an unknown root or 
tuber we should do much the same, and pride ourselves 
upon our scientific caution. Also, there is really no harm 
in calling a helmet made of a special steel a “tin hat ”— 
nobody thinks that it is made of tin. We venture to call 
attention to what are, after all, unimportant details, because 
this occasional intolerance over trifles may tend to detract 
from the undoubted force of Dr. Saleeby’s arguments. 

The book as a whole is a most able and important series 
of contributions on topics of the greatest practical interest 
to us as arace. The strong personal note, the many well- 
known names which the author is able to cite as those of 
friends and admirers, give it a living appeal which is often 
lacking from writings on scientific subjects. Nobody 
can be indifferent to the main theme, the provision to be 
made for the welfare of the coming race, and few will be 
found to differ from Dr. Saleeby in his opinion as to the 
points which call for special attention. Even those who 
may not sympathise with his- very strong views on, say, 
alcoholic drink, cannot fail to be stimulated by reading 
these essays, not the least of whose virtues is their 
readableness. 


MR. LEACOCK 


The Hohenzollerns in America. By Srernuen Leacock, 
J. Lane. 5s. net. 


In humour of incident English literature is comparatively 
rich; but in descriptive humour we have never produced 
authors who can compare with the great Americans, notably 
Mark Twain. It is in this descriptive humour that Mr. 
Leacock excels. It seems easy, but there is nothing more 
difficult than to give to an apparently straighfforward 
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account that little twist which lifts the whole passage from 
mere reporting to the level of humorous criticism. Mr. 
Leacock hardly ever fails. In one of the best chapters in 
this book he gives us American history as it would be told 
on the movies. Here is his account of how the movies- 
artist displays the fact that the father of Christopher Colum- 
bus ‘‘ was a man of no especial talent ”’ : 

We stick him on the film in a corner of the room, leaning up 
against the cardboard clock and looking at the children. This 
attitude in the movies always indicates a secondary character of 
no importance. His business is to look at the other end to indicate 
forgetfulness of self, incompetence, unimportance, vacuity, sim- 
plicity. Note how this differs from the attitudes of important 
characters. If a movie character—one of importance—is plotting 
or scheming, he seats himself at a little round table, drums on it 
with his fingers, and half closes one eye. . . If he is being 
* exposed ” (which is done by pointing fingers at him) he hunches 
up like a snake in an angle of the room with both eyes half-shut and 
his mouth set as if he had just eaten a lemon. 

It might almost be a quotation from ‘‘ A Short Guide to 
Aspirants for Film-Drama”; you hardly know why you 
smile as you read it. There are some pages in this new 
book which rouse no smile. Oddly enough, they would 
have been funny ten years ago. Ten years ago, before 
Munich h:d deserted Bavaria and the arts as understood in 
Bavaria, Simplicissimus contained many cartoons and 
lampoons whose humour, if more savage, was not unlike 
the humour of The Hohenzollerns in America. The jokes 
against the Kaiser and the Crown Prince were funny then, 
because both of them, especially the Kaiser, were regarded 
as important and influential people, and were personages of 
grandeur by mere virtue of their position. For a man to 
see that the Kaiser was a ridiculous, vain, neurotic ass in 
1909 and to show his faith in satire—that was worth doing ; 
but now—the fun of this account of William and his son in 
the United States is very thin. Incidents are funny, as 
when the Kaiser proposes himself as President to various 
American colleges ; but the whole satire is in poor taste. 
When the jackdaw has been plucked of his borrowed feathers 
it is no good going on attacking him as one did when he 
was still covered with the peacock’s glory, and was still 
receiving the admiration of the world. 

So those who want to enjoy their Leacock to the full will 
turn to the ‘‘ other impossibilities,” One of the prettiest 
is The Lost Illusions of Mr. Sims. To Mr. Sims, who lives 
a life of doggish retrospect at his club, return some of the 
old friends of whose wild doings he has boasted. Ned 
Purvis announces that he ‘‘ will blow in the town to-night 
at seven,” so Mr. Sims gleefully cries. And he orders 
** dinner for three of us in a private room, with enough of an 
assortment of gin cocktails and Scotch highballs to run a 
distillery, and enough Vichy water and imported soda for a 
bath.” He knows old Ned! And ‘‘ old Ned ” comes, and 
is a quiet little clergyman who drinks nothing but water, 
eats nothing but salad, and is going to preside at eight at a 
meeting of “‘his dear women” to promote the cause of 
temperance. None of his sketches dealing with the war is 
as good as this; but we were glad to meet again, in After- 
noon Tea with the Sultan, our old friend Toomuch Koffi. 
In that story and in some of the others Mr. Leacock does 
what only the greatest humorists can do, makes us laugh 
happily and contentedly at sheer idiocies and futilities, 
at jokes that have no excuse except their gay spontaneity 
and their grave folly. 


SOME LEADERS OF INDIA 


India’s Nation Builders. By D. N. Bannersea. Headley. 
7s. 6d. net. 


One of the many things about India that the Western 
student finds it hard to understand is the indifference of the 
intelligentsia towards every form of personal record. Modern 
India is rich in personality, yet nothing in literature is 
much rarer than good Indian biography. Some sort of 
memoir is written of nearly every public man; but the 





writers for the most part seem concerned to fill them with 
stuff about those common virtues which serve to obscure 
the only differences between men and women that make 
them interesting to their fellows. 

The political and intellectual reform movement that 
began with the first or second generation of Western- 
educated Indians is crowded with original and vigorous 
characters. A well-equipped Indian writer could make a 
book, not only useful, but fascinating, out of the available 
material, whether he went back for his subjects to the first 
part of the nineteenth century or confined himself to the 
wide and varied movement of the past forty years. Mr. 
D. N. Bannerjea, a young Indian who has lived some years 
in England, has taken fifteen leaders, more or less accurately 
to be described as nation-makers, and has devoted to each 
one a short study rarely exceeding a dozen pages. Four 
are leaders in social and religious thought ; eight are poli- 
ticians or apostles of nationalism ; two are difficult to label ; 
Tagore is the one eminent man of letters included. The 
selection is quite arbitrary. Any list of powerful modern 
Indians must of necessity include certain names—for 
example, Ram Mohun Roy, the founder of the Brahmo 
Somaj, the theistic church of Bengal, and Keshab Chandra 
Sen, his successor; Dayanand Saraswati, creator of the 
Arya Samaj, the reformed Hindu society of Upper India ; 
Swami Vivekananda, perhaps best to be described as the 
man who made a dynamic application of the central idea of 
Hindu religion to the modern age ; and, among politicians, 
men like Dadabhai Naoroji, G. K. Gokhale, B. G. Tilak. 
For the rest, there is room enough for differences of opinion, 
but we are much mistaken if Mr. Bannerjea’s list is not to 
be challenged from almost every side. Of the fifteen, no 
fewer than eight are from Bengal (Mr. Bannerjea himself is, 
of course, a Bengali), and not one is from Madras or Southern 
India ; while two or three men of small mould are admitted 
to the exclusion of others whose right of entry it would be 
hard to gainsay. 


Mr. Bannerjea does not appear to have found a method 
of presentation. He has not succeeded in combining the 
narrative of a career with the exposition of character and 
results of a life work. And, as a consequence, he does not 
leave on the mind of the English reader a clear impression 
of the place held in the movement by any one leader, or one 
thing actually accomplished by him. For example, he 
has chapters on three living Bengali nationalists widely 
different from one another in character and ways. That 
on the veteran Surendranath Banerjea, now in England on 
deputation, ought to make plain his influence as a consti- 
tutional agitator for forty years—as speaker, college prin- 
cipal, editor, and head of the National Congress party in 
Bengal; and it certainly ought to contain an account of 
his remarkable oratory. That on Bepin Chandra Pal ought 
to explain his distinctive power during the Swadeshi agi- 
tation and the nationalist movement at the end of the 
Curzon period. It is useless to speak of B. C. Pal as a 
thinker of the Indian renaissance. He has been a rhetorical 
voice that carried far, on the platform and in newspapers. 
So, too, with Arabindo Ghose. Mr. Bannerjea does nothing 
to make this astonishing apostle real. The statement 
that his editorial writing in Bande Mataram brought him 
into collision with the Government, but that ‘‘ he escaped 
with impunity,” does not touch the matter. Arabindo 
Ghose brought to the movement in Bengal an original 
quality of thought and insight, and in his hands Bande 
Mataram was a daily paper without a parallel in the East. 
If, when it was prosecuted, instead of offering an elaborate, 
and disingenuous, legal defence, Arabindo had faced the 
issue and avowed his aims, which were constructively 
political and spiritual, his position would have been im- 
measurably different. He might have gone, for a short 
term, to prison. He would have remained a prophet and 
become a hero. 

Mr. Bannerjea writes English fluently enough, but without 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books. 


Descriptive List of New Books free on request. 


CECIL SPRING-RICE : In Memoriam 


By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL. A tribute and memoir 
based upon old friendship and a wide knowledge of 
public achievements. 6s. net. 


THROUGH A TENT DOOR 





By ROBERT W. MACKENNA, M.A., M.D. A new 


book by the author of “The Adventure of Death,’’ 
recording “‘ peeps at life’’ transferred to paper “ in 
odd and broken moments.” 8s. net. 


3 YEARS of WAR in EAST AFRICA 


By Captain ANGUS BUCHANAN, M.C., 25th R. Fusiliers 

(Legion of Frontiersmen). With a Foreword by LORD 

CRANWORTH. Illustrated. 12s, net. 

“ A ‘war book’ entirely out of the ordinary by a soldier, 
explorer and naturalist. It absolutely demands attention.’ 
—Westminster Gazette. 


“One emerges with a profound admiration of the man 
and his work.’’—Evening Standard. 


The ADVANCE ri: ENGLISH NOVEL 


By W. L. PHELPS, Professor of English Literature, 
Yale University. The development of the English 
novel from the days of Smollett, presented in an interest- 
ing style for pleasure as well as for enlightenment. 

7s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, LONDON, W, 1. 





LAURIE’S LIST. 
B25 O 


FOR A HUMOROUS NOVEL: 

A GREAT OPPORTUNITY FOR AUTHORS. 
ener T. Werner Laurie, Ltd., offer a prize of two 

hundred and fifty pounds for an original humorous story 
of about fifty thousand words. There is no entrance fee 
and the conditions are simple. Send for particulars. 


HARDER THAN STEEL. A Novel. 
By GUY THORNE. 6s. net. 
A mystery and murder story which grips you from 
the first page. 


BEYOND THE WALL. A Novel. 
By the Duke LITTA-VISCONTI-ARESE, Author of 
™ The Soul of a Priest.” 6s. net. 


A WIND FROM THE WILDERNESS. 
A Novel by MARY G AUNT. 7s. net. 


THE GEISHA GIRL. 
By T. FUJIMOTO. 10s. 6d. net. —_( IUlustrated.) 


STORIES FROM THE OPERAS. 
By GLADYS DAVIDSON. Ts. 6d. net. (IUustrated. ) 
= EDUCATION OF THE WILL. 
T. SHARPER KNOWLSON. 6s. net. 


A enn OF SEX EDUCATION. 
For Teachers and Parents. 
By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. 6s. net. 

A BROKEN JOURNEY, 
Wanderings from the HOANGHO to the Island of 
SAGHALIEN and the upper reaches of the Amur 
River. By MARY GAUNT, Author of “ Alone in 
West Africa.”” Demy 8vo. 61 Illustrations. 18s. net« 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 30 New Bridge Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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The Globe: “ The story works out a theme of the day which absorbs 
many minds ‘with all the vigour and power characteristic of the author of 
‘Captain Desmond, V.C.’ 


THE DEAN NOVEL OHARNWOOD 


The Daily Chronicle: “‘ One is refreshed by reading a story so true to 
life, so skilfully told and so Qeatehy in the social precepts which it conveys.”’ 


THE FOUR HORSEMEN vncexr: 
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aidiy described.” — = 
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The Observer: “ . full of wisdom and humour and loving kindness.” 
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THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
—— (Mrs. Arthur Webster). 21s. net. A Study 


1914. By LORD FRENCH. With Maps. 2is. net. 


THE MEMORIAL OF W. G. GRACE. 


By LORD HAWKE, LORD HARRIS and Sir HOME GORDON, 
Bart. Illustrated. 2s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 156 
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taking any pains. He falls constantly into unintelligible 
jargon. ‘‘The sphinx-eyed vigilance of critics and even 
friends suggested approbation of unbridled flattery and 
effusive compliments ” is a not untypical sentence, which 
may have had a meaning to the author when he wrote it, 
though we can hardly think so. The book affords little 
evidence of study, or even of reading in an immense field. 
The subject, in a word, furnished a fine opportunity, which 
Mr. Bannerjea has missed. 


RECONSTRUCTION 
TARRY? 


The Economic Foundations of Reconstruction. By ALFRED 
MILNEs. Macdonald and Evans. 6s. 6d. net. 

Memorandum on the Industrial Situation After the War. 
By the Garton Founpation. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition. Harrison and Sons. 2s. net. 

British Labour and the War: Reconstructors for a New 
World. By Paut U. Ketioce and Artuur GLEASON. 
Boni and Liveright, New York. $2. 

The Claims of Labour and of Capital. By W. R. Cooper, 
with Prefatory Note by the Rt. Hon. G. H. Roserts, 
M.P. Constable. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Meaning of Reconstruction. By Demos. 
Unwin, 2s. 6d. net. 

Freedom in Finance. By Oswa.p SrTo.t. 
10s, 6d. net. 

We are not, as a nation, getting on rapidly with 
“* Reconstruction,” whether we mean by that word merely 
a reversion to the “normal” pre-war conditions or the 
establishment of a new social order. Perhaps the slowness 
is to be attributed to the fact that some people mean one 
of these things and some mean the other. Meanwhile, 
books of all weights and sizes—not to mention Dr. Addison’s 
score of twopenny official pamphlets by which the Stationery 
Office instructs us on “ Domestic Service” and ‘“ The 
Advantages of a Classical Education ”—-continue to ply 
the nation with contradictory advice. 

We have, to begin with, those who would have us revert 
to “pure” political economy. Mr. Milnes’s volume is 
a “sound ” and interesting exposition of economic wisdom 
on Free Trade, currency, the foreign exchange, taxation, 
and so on. As the foundation for reconstruction it suffers 
from the omission of any systematic survey of facts. It 
is the argument of an ideally individualistic world, 
producing and exchanging in atomistic anarchy, used as 
the means of objecting to any concrete proposal for meeting 
current difficulties. The inference is that everybody 
had better follow his own inclinations and interests, whilst 
the Government does nothing but keep the ring. This 
is the doctrine still apparently preached at the National 
Liberal Club. 

Very different is the message of the Garton Foundation, 
the revised Memorandum of which provides perhaps the 
best account of the industrial position. Without departiug 
from the attitude of exposing rather than proposing, the 
Garton Foundation (what are its politics ?) indicates pretty 
clearly that the Government must do a great deal, and do 
it quickly. Much the same point of view is put in charming 
philosophic form by the writer who calls himself ‘‘ Demos.” 

But what should the Government do? It is instructive 
to see how it strikes the intelligent American observer. 
Messrs. Kellogg and Gleason are concerned to explain to 
the United States—largely in order to correct copious 
misrepresentations—what is the intellectual attitude and 
what the programme of the British Labour Party. It is 
very instructive to see the impression that these acute 
observers and skilled investigators derived from their 
prolonged studies of Labour conferences, Labour pro- 
grammes, and Labour personalities. No such illuminating 
account of the British Labour movement during the years 
of war has been written. The documents reprinted, together 
with the explanations and criticisms, will Jeave no enquirer 


WHY DOES 


Allen and 


Fisher Unwin. 


in doubt as to how the Labour Party would, if in power, 
seek to deal with all the various social problems; and it 
is easy to see how much these proposals commend 
themselves to their recorders. 

Fundamentally, the issue is between the restoration of 
the status quo ante and the creation of a new social order. 
The landowners, the dividend-receiving classes and the 
employers, together with three-quarters of the House of 
Commons and all the House of Lords are—with individual 
exceptions—resolved on the former; and have, indeed, 
usually no glimmering of idea as to any other being possible. 
The great bulk of the wage earners, so far as they are able 
to think at all about the subject, together with perhaps 
a majority of the younger economists, a large proportion 
of the scientific and professional workers under forty, 
a goodly sprinkling of the Civil Service and a good many 
ministers of religion of various denominations, very 
decidedly do not mean to have a restoration of the status 
quo ante, and find their views expressed in the diagnosis 
of the Garton Foundation’s Memorandum, and in the social 
therapeutics of the proposals of the Labour Party, to which 
there is, significantly enough, no reasoned alternative 
in the field. The Government, ignorant and bewildered— 
governed partly by the clamour of the House of Commons, 
but more by the “pull” of the Treasury—continues, 
with much parade of apparatus and show of bustle, to do 
next to nothing. It cannot even start effectively to 
reorganise, because that is denounced as ‘“‘ Nationalisation ” ; 
and the only convenient line is to increase the doles! The 
Exchequer is now directly subsidising, to the tune of some- 
thing like three hundred millions a year, not only schools 
and baby clinics, but also roads, canals, and railways ; 
the production of bread and pickling of herrings; the 
planting of trees and the building of houses; it has left 
off subsidising steel only to subsidise coal. Temporarily, 
at least, it is protecting nearly all manufacturing industries 
and keeping prices high by excluding foreign goods. 

Of course there are plenty of other advisers, but it is 
doubtful whether the multitude of false lights really adds 
very much to the confusion of thought, because there is 
usually nothing that can be called thought. Why Mr. 
Roberts, who was once a member of the Labour Party, 
should have favoured with a “ Prefatory Note” of 
commendation Mr. W. R. Cooper’s elementary and _per- 
functory pages in favour of profit sharing, co-partnership, 
premium bonus systems and joint industrial councils 
we cannot imagine—unless it was to proclaim his accession 
to the capitahst forces. Mr. Oswald Stoll, with honest 
simplicity, persistently pursues another ignis fatuus in an 
unlimited multiplication of bank credit, which by placing 
unlimited loans at everybody’s disposal is to solve all 
problems. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Recollections and Reflections. By Cores Pasna, C.M.G. 
Catherine Press, Stamford Street, S.E. 

When Coles Pasha, after fourteen years’ service in the Egyptian 
Police, was in 1897 appointed Inspector-General of Prisons under the 
Egyptian Government, he had one of those wonderful opportunities 
that not infrequently come the way of British officials in the East. 
Owing to lack of funds and preoccupation with other matters, com- 
paratively little had been done for the prisons during the first twelve 
years of our occupation of Egypt. The more we improved the police 
service, the more efficient it became in the detection of crime, the 
greater was the congestion in the prisons, and the overcrowding led 
to frequent epidemics of gaol-fever, though every effort was made to 
keep the prisons clean. Periodical gaol deliveries on great Mohammedan 
festivals (which still continue) were the only means of relieving the 
situation. Coles Pasha soon showed himself to be a daring and ener- 
getic reformer, with a knack of getting money out of the authorities 
when he wanted it. New prisons of a standard type were built all 
over the country, and perhaps the best compliment that can be paid 
to them is the criticism often heard in the mouths of old-fashioned 
officials that they are too comfortable and that the fear of imprison- 
ment has almost ceased to be a deterrent in a country where the disgrace 
of it is not as keenly felt as it is here. Coles Pasha’s most interesting 
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innovation was the establishment of an adult reformatory—the first, 
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H.M. King Manuel of Portugal 


writes:—“‘ The Secretary to King Manuel of Portugal 
is instructed to convey te Messrs. J. Millhoff & Co., 
Ltd., His Majesty’s thanks for the ‘De Keszke 
Cigarettes. His Majesty has tried them and found 


them very 

Baroness Oreszy writes:—‘‘ Your ‘De Reszke’ 
American Cigareues are delicious, sweet 
aromatic.” 


ey 5 


Beonshy Williams, Eee... wries +—" Your ‘De 
Reszke’ Cigarettes are the very best I know.” 
ooD pie unite im praising “ De 
G Reszke” Cigarettes. It is for you to put 
their inion to the test. Get a box of 
“De “—then you will know 
what perfection means. 


‘DeReszke 


miso’ CIGARETTES 


Sold at all Military Canteens at Home and 
also Tobacconists and Stores. 












Now Ready. 
ALL INVESTORS 
SHOULD POSSESS 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS” 


ANNUAL VOLUME. 


This standard work, which is in its ninth year of issue, 
contains the latest information regarding one hundred 
securities specially selected as being the best of their kind 
from the whole available field of investment, and ranging 
from War loans to Ordinary Shares. In addition, the 
Introductory Article, 


** Looking Forward,” 

reminds the investor of the difficulties to be faced, and, 
whilst sounding a warning note, defines the principles which 
should govern the prudent employment of capital in the 
immediate future. The volume includes 

** Hints on Income Tax,” 

Elucidatory Notes on Technical Matters relating 
to Stocks and Shares, 
Tables for Calculating Yields, etc. 

Special attention has also been given to the requirements 
of investors resident abroad who desire to know of stocks 
dealt in on the British markets in respect of which they 
need not suffer deduction of Income Tax. 


Post free on receipt of 1s. from the Publishers, 


The British, Foreign and Colonial Corporation, Ltd., 
Investment Bankers, 57 Bishopsgate, LONDON, E.C. 2. 











S. J. Phillips 


113 NEW BOND STREET 


Old English Silver 
Old Foreign Silver 


Pearls and Jewels 


Fine Old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


626/ and 6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesdor, London. 








¢, Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. Telephone : Mayfair 








NN 
-WRew Publishing Wouse — 
_Pbilip Allan & Co., : 
= 5 Quality Court, 

= Chancery Lane, = 
= London, WLC. 2. — 
_ ___ Bublisbers of Good Books. 
Ee 
‘a ~ 


REFORMED INNS 
The People’s Refreshment 


House Association Limited 


manages about 150 Licensed Inns. Ask 
for descriptive List and Report. Take 
Li Shares; 5% paid regularly for 20 
years) P.R.H.A., St. George’s House, 
193 Regent Street, London, W./. 








A PEACE RISK. 


Who is carrying your death Risk ? 
Is it your Family ora 


Life Assurance Office ? 
WHY NOT LET THE PRUDENTIAL CARRY IT ? 








EXPLANATION 

Mr. Ellis's book, ‘‘ George Meredith: his Life and Friends in Relation to his Work,” 
is withdrawn from circulation. 

The Author and the [Publisher hereby express their regret to the owners of the 
George Meredith copyrights for the unauthorised use of copyright material from the 
works and letters of Mr. George Meredith. The author also regrets implications in the 
book concerning Mr. George Meredith's life which are not in accordance with the facts 

S. M. Ellis 
Grant Richards Limited 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


GLAISHER’S LIST (No. 436) OF 
BOOK BARGAINS NOW READY 


Post Free on application to WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., 
Booksellers, 265 HIGH HoLBoRN, W.C. 1. All Books in new 
condition as when originally published. No second-hand 
books ‘kept. 


RANCIS EDWARDS, Bookseller, 83 High Street, 
Marylebone, W. 1. 
All Catalogues Free. 


NOW READY.—No. 392: Naval Books; also Engravings, Original 
Drawings, Manuscripts and Autograph Letters of Naval Interest. 
No, 391: Books, Engravings, Maps, &c., relating to the British Colonies. 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for 
PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140 Strand, and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephone : Central 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1816. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Scott’s Novels, 25 Vols., 200 illus., new, £3; 
Gibbon's Roman Empire, 8 vols., by Milman, £2; Ency. Brit., last edition, 

India Paper, £40, now worth £60; Beardsley's Early and Later Work, 2 vols.. 

36/-; Secret Court Memoirs, 20 vols,, £15 15/-; Punch, first 100 vols. in 25, £10; 
Greuze and his Models, illus., 8/-; Dickens’s Works, Authentic Edn., 21 vols., £6; 
Mrs. Aphra Behn’s Plays and Novels, 6 vols., 63/-; Cescinksky’s English Clocks, illus., 
42/-; Life of Jack Mytton Alkens, Coloured Plates, 35/-; Boccaccio’s Decameron, 
illus., 2 vols., 50/-; Morris’ Mansions of Great Britain, 6 vols., 48/-, cost £11. SEND 
FOR CATALOGUE. Out of Print books supplied. Please state wants. Libraries 








purchased. 3,000 books wanted. List free.—HoLLanp Bros., Expert Bookfinders, 
21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. WANTED, Burton's Arabian Nights. 
OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and auto- 
aphs bought.—R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest 
Hill, udon, S.B. 
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as he tells us with pardonable pride, on this side of the Atlantic. It 
was decided that an offender who had undergone two sentences of 
imprisonment of one year or upwards, or three or more terms of less 
than a year for certain offences, was an habitual qualified for an inde- 
terminate period of detention should the courts think fit ; the sentences 
not to exceed six years, or, in case of reconviction, ten years, release 
within that period to rest with the Minister of Justice on reports as to 
conduct and proficiency in any handicraft taught at the reformatory. 
Coles Pasha claims that his experiment has been a complete success, 
and holds that ‘* the indeterminate sentence is the weapon with which all 
civilised countries will eventually combat the habitual offender.” He 
asks why the juvenile reformatories in this country are not “‘ adminis- 
tered by some central authority, as the Prisons Board.” 


Unconducted Wanderers. By RosiraForses. J. Lane. 12s. 6d. net. 

Miss Forbes and the friend whom she calls Undine were globe-trotters 
in war-time. Worn out by driving Ministers from Downing Street to 
Dulwich, they took a holiday trip round the world, beginning with 
America and ending with Korea. Miss Forbes’ account of their journey 
has no merit but high spirits and a gift for slight gossip. Her more 
serious moods can be judged from the genial statement that she and her 
friend ‘* loved the Middle West. We rejoiced in its warm hospitality 
and its wholesale enthusiasm for the war, in which it welcomed pro- 
hibition and universal service, accepted the fixed price of wheat, and 
lynched the leader of an I.W.W. strike !*’ She is at her best in describ- 
ing the East ; the chapters on Siam and Cambodia are marked by a 
keen sense of colour, and show a lively power of descriptive writing, 
Good, though, is her account of Hong-Kong, where she saw a Chinese 
theatrical performance whose merits she is not quite competent to 
judge. The book is well illustrated by reproductions of photographs. 


THE CITY 
‘Tw general markets have been none too cheerful, 


War Loans in particular displaying a drooping 

tendency. This naturally has a depressing effect 
upon all gilt-edged stocks, and may be responsible for the 
fact that the public has subscribed for only about £240,000 
of the £1,080,000 5 per cent. stock offered at £94 10s. per 
£100 by the Birkenhead Corporation. This stock has 
to be paid off at par on September Ist, 1984, but may be 
redeemed at par any time after September Ist, 1924, on 
the corporation giving three months’ notice. It is a full 
trustee stock; and, if obtainable at a slight discount, 
should be attractive to those requiring this class of invest- 
ment. The oil market has been the feature of the week, 
Burmah Oil having risen a full £1 on Tuesday, to over £13. 
Shell Transport have been introduced in New York, and 
have been eagerly taken up, all of which tends to make 
this market firmer. Imperial Tobacco, which were recom- 
mended here on June 14th at 99s. 3d., has now announced 
its bonus in the shape of one new share at 20s. for each 
share held ; the price now fluctuates between 103s. and 106s. 
Another share bonus is announced by the Rio de Janeiro 
Flour Mills and Granaries, Ltd., one bonus share being 
given for every four shares held. The likelihood of such 
a bonus was prophesied in these notes on February 16, 
1918, when the shares were recommended at 58s.; the 
price is now about 83s. Only an optimist or a broker 
hungry for commissions would recommend many industrial 
shares at the present time; but exceptions which seem 
worth buying are ‘Barry, Ostlere and Shepherd (the 
Kirkealdy linoleum manufacturers), £1 ordinary at 26s. 9d. ; 
Dunlop Rubber Co., £1 ordinary at just under £8; and 
Joseph Baker and Sons, £5 6 per cent. preference at about 
£4 4s. 

* * * 


The Ebbw Vale Steel, Iron and Coal Company having 
thought it worth while to advertise in the Press a report 
of the speeches at its annual meeting, occupying nearly 
five full newspaper columns, it may be useful to glance 
at some of the points referred to. That the company is 
an important one is evident from the fact (to which the 
deputy chairman referred with justifiable pride) that, 
with its subsidiary companies, it employed last year over 
20,000 men, produced 8,400,000 tons of coal, quite apart 
from its iron and steel products, paid in wages £3,739,000 
and over £150,000 in Imperial taxation and local rates. 
The state of mind of those who control this great company 
is worth studying by those concerned with the future of the 
country, as there is probably no big industrial concern in the 
United Kingdom which has as much trouble with its 


employees, most of whom, from miners to clerks, have 
considered it necessary to strike during the past few years, 
One of the directors, dealing with the delay in the 
completion of alterations to some of the steel works, said : 
Unfortunately there is now, and has been for some time, a strike 
of the skilled workers, who are already paid a higher rate, with 
one exception, than any paid in the whole of the United Kingdom, 
but who are so discourteous—shall I say ?—as to leave the town 
of Ebbw Vale and work during the strike in other towns for lower 
wages than they would receive in Ebbw Vale. 
Neither he nor anyone else whose remarks are reported 
showed any sign of realising what an indictment of the 
management is contained in the fact referred to. 


* * * 


The deputy chairman tactfully compared the Coal 
Commission with the trial scene in Alice in Wonderland, 
and said: ‘I fear the claim to judicial fairness of Mr. 
Justice Sankey will suffer in the future.” Dealing with the 
housing question, the deputy chairman pleasantly remarked 
that he was unaware that the Postmaster-General provided 
“happy homes for heroic postmen,” but he admitted that 
the shortage of houses was a national scandal, and said : 

At all costs houses must be provided, economics must be scrapped 
and houses built for the working classes, but I do think this is a 
time when we can call on trade unionists generally to put pressure 
on the building trades that they put forward their best efforts and 
endeavour to do their part in helping to provide houses for their 
own kith and kin. (Hear, hear.) 

The managing director, however, does not agree with 
‘scrapping economics,” for, dealing with Trade Union 
leaders, he added the following dictum to the science of 
economics : 

Although some of these men have been to Ruskin College, they 
have not learned the first principles of economics. The basis of it is 
that they make a mistake as to what has developed industry to the 
extent it has been developed. They imagine that population can 
make industry, whereas the very reverse is the fact; it is industry 
that makes population. 


* * * 


. Perhaps the most interesting statement at the meeting 
was that of the deputy chairman to the effect that, after 
very mature consideration, the directors decided to extend 
an invitation to one of the Trade Unions to nominate one 
of their number to occupy a seat on the board. Some of 
his remarks are worth reproducing : 

If Labour seeks to control industry, then Labour should be prepared 
to serve its apprenticeship side by side with men who have made it 
their lifelong study. (Hear, hear.) We had hoped that the presence 
of Labour on this board would have done much to dispel that atmo- 
sphere of suspicion and mistrust which unhappily exists in the 
minds of the working classes. We had hoped that by so dispelling 
that atmosphere it might have been possible to have obviated many 
of those irregular strikes which take place with such monotonous 

’ regularity. 

The sad thing is that one feels that the gentlemen responsible 
for the control of this great company will, for the rest of 
their lives, honestly feel that they made a fair and reasonable 
offer to Labour, which Labour did not accept. To them 
it seems perfectly reasonable that the addition of one Trade 
Unionist to a board of directors consisting of five Welsh 
mining magnates is really giving Labour a chance of sharing 
in control. It shows such a lamentable failure to appreciate 
the state of mind among the 20,000 men on whom the 
future of the company absolutely depends! If these were 
offered exactly one-half of the directorships and a neutral 
chairman, or a Capitalist and Labour representative took 
the chair alternately year by year, it is just barely possible 
that the situation might be met; to offer one seat to a 
Labour man among five or more ordinary directors would 
do little more than improve the Labour man’s taste in 
cigars. As it is, shareholders of the Ebbw Vale Steel, 
Iron and Coal Company have the pleasure of learning 
that the furnaces are being shut down for, presumably, 
six months, and during the present year the value of their 
shares has fallen from 30s. 6d. to 26s. 3d. One of these 
days, when the price falls to 10s. or so, it may occur to some 
of the shareholders to ask whether, peradventure, the fault 
does not lie with a board of management (three-fifths titled) 
which has succeeded in making their property notorious 
as one of the greatest centres of disaffection and discontent 


in the whole country. 
A. Emi Davies. 
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CQMPANY MEETING 


TRUST HOUSES, LIMITED. 


PROPOSED INCREASE OF MAXIMUM DIVIDEND 


The Annual General Meeting of Trust Houses, Ltd., was held on 
Thursday, 31st July, the Eart or Lytton in the Chair. (The Secretary 
read the Notice convening the Meeting and the Minutes of the last 
Annual General Meeting.) 

THE CHAIRMAN said: Ladies and Gentlemen, I beg to move the 
adoption of the Report and Balance-sheet of the Company for the 
financial year ending 31st March last. The Company is now in its 
seventeenth year, and although this occasion will not allow a retro- 
spect of its history it is not uninteresting to look back for just a few 
years and compare its position then with what it is to-day. I should 
like to turn to 1914, the last peace year. In that year the turnover 
of the Company was approximately £140,000; the profit on trading 
was {37,117 7s. 8d; and the net profit was {6,499 12s. 10d.; the 
number of houses was 58; the paid-up capital was {90,984 ; and the 
reserve stood at /5,000. The figures I am now going to give you 
will show the growth of the Company during the war at a time when 
many other things were at a standstill, and we had special difficulties 
to contend with. I feel sure that the shareholders will agree that 
the progress and growth illustrated by the figures I am now going 
to put before you is very satisfactory. To-day the turnover approxi- 
mates to {1,150,000 ; that is against {140,000 in 1914. It is double 
what it was last year. The profit on trading is £82,049, and the 
net profit £46,984; and the reserve fund, if the recommendation of 
the Directors is adopted to-day, will stand at {25,000 as against 
£5,000 in 1914. The number of houses is now 130 as compared with 
58 in 1914. 

There are two features that are remarkable in connection with 
these figures. The first is that compared with the turnover the profits 
are not high. The reason for this is that the Company has not 
profiteered as some others have done, but preferred to give the public 
the best they have at the lowest price; and, secondly, that the 
Company has adopted a principle, which I feel sure you will approve 
of, of putting back as much as possible in the shape of repairs, renova- 
tions and improvements into all our houses out of revenue. With 
regard to the reserve fund, it has been impossible to add to this in the 
same ratio as the profits allowed owing to the operation of the excess 
profits tax. 

ViIcTORY HOTEL AND RESTAURANT. 

The shareholders will have the Report in their hands. I should 
like to refer to one or two items in it. In the first paragraph attention 
is called to the acquisition of the Hotel and Café “ Victory” in 
Leicester Square during last year. I should like to say one word 
about our experience of this house. The management of this house 
has presented very great difficulties, and it has, I think, taught the 
Company a great deal. We have now in charge of the house a most 
excellent manager whom we were fortunate in securing from Claridge’s 
Hotel, and I have no hesitation in saying that the Company has been 
fully justified in the new experiment in taking over a house of this 
kind. We took it over with a very unsatisfactory reputation in the 
past. We have been able to show a really first-class hotel under Trust 
management which has won, I think I may say, the approval and 
Satisfaction of all those who have been its customers. 


CATERING FOR ALI, CLASSES. 

Then I would like to call your attention to the third para raph : 
“ The receipts for catering show a more than proportionate increase 
over those of any previous year, and hundreds of thousands of workers 
have been supplied with meals at almost cost price.” Although our 
prices have, of course, increased slightly during the year, we have 
always made a point in supplying food as nearly as possible at cost 
price in the houses which cater for working men. At one time before 
the war we were able to supply meat with two vegetables for 6d. This 
has gone up gradually to 8d., and finally to 1od., but even at these 
prices we are able to supply food as cheaply, I think, as it can be 
obtained anywhere, even in the National Kitchens. 

THE FUTURE. 

I want to say a word about the future of the Company. As I have 
already indicated, its growth has been remarkable during the four 
years of war. We have now an opportunity before us of still further 
rapid expansion. I believe from the experience of the last few years 
that the opportunities for the growth of the work of this Company is 
unlimited, or rather, I should say, is limited by one condition only 
namely, the provision of sufficient capital to enable us to do the work. 
Mention is made in the Report that before the close of the financial 


year the capital of the Company was increased to {500,000, and per- 
mission obtained from the Treasury to make a new issue to the public. 
INCREASE OF MAXIMUM DIVIDEND. 

That brings me to the only other matter to which I wish to refer. 
The Minutes of the last Annual Meeting which have just been read 
show that a suggestion was made by our shareholders on that occasion 
that the maximum dividend of this Company should be increased 
by paying a dividend free of Income-tax. This matter has had very 
full consideration from the Board during the past year. We have 
felt that so long as we could get capital necessary for our work at 
7 per cent. interest there was no occasion to increase the dividend. 
On the other hand, we have felt that if we fail to get the necessary 
capital our work must be to that extent restricted. We are now 
convinced of the difficulty of getting all the capital that is required 
for our business at the present rate of interest. The maintenance 
of limited dividend is one of the sheet anchors of the Company. It 
is necessary both on ethical grounds and also on grounds of sound 
business, and the Board has no intention of departing from that 
principle of a fixed limited dividend. On the other hand, we have 
only to consider the enormous changes that have come over the money 
market in the last few years, the very large increases in Income-tax 
which have recently taken place, to realise that the limit fixed in 
any one year has necessarily altered its value in consequence of those 
changes. The Directors are very unwilling to make any alteration 
based upon present temporary conditions which would be of a per- 
manent character, and therefore we have come to favour the sug- 
gestion that was made at the Annual Meeting last year that in future 
the dividend of this Company should be paid at the rate of 7 per 
cent. free of Income-tax. (Applause.) We recognise that that will 
mean a considerable increase in the value of the dividend at the present 
time, an increase which we think is justified both by the rate of the 
Income-tax itself and the present financial position, whereas in future 
years when, if ever, the rate of Income-tax comes down again then the 
value of the dividend paid will be proportionately reduced. The 
Directors have decided to recommend this change and put it before 
the Deferred and Ordinary Shareholders. 

In conclusion, let me say that we feel that if a change of this 
kind is made, and the response is all that we hope, with sufficient 
capital at our disposal we ought to be able to make a sound impression 
upon the future Temperance policy of this country. We believe that 
we have already shown that, by the application of Trust principles, 
we have given a real effective object lesson in Temperance, but we 
are not satisfied by merely showing this object lesson, and we’ shall 
not be satisfied until we can make that object lesson operative over a 
very large part of the country as a whole. With the expansion of our 
business we feel confident that we can really stamp with the effect 
of the Trust the whole of the licensed trade of the country. Let me 
make an appeal to those shareholders who are present that they should 
do their best individually, whenever an opportunity occurs, to forward 
the interests of the Trust movement by making known the work of 
the Company and calling the attention of their friends to the houses 
where our principles are established. We issue, as I think you all 
know, a periodical called the Trust Review, which comes out quarterly 
and contains information up to date as to the position and move- 
ments of the Company. If you will subscribe to that Review and 
distribute it amongst your friends, and in particular invite them, 
when they travel about the country, to patronise our hotels and inns, 
you will be helping to spread the Trust cause. With your assistance, 
and the approval of the public, which we have always received hitherto, 
we are confident that a great future lies before the Company. 

I move the adoption of the Report and Balance-sheet. (Applause.) 

The Managing Director (Mr. A. F. Part), in seconding the adoption 
of the Report, emphasized the difficulties of the period during which 
phenomenal growth of the Company indicated by the Chairman had 
occurred, and congratulated the Managers of the Company's Houses 
on their success in spite of very complicated orders both from the 
Liquor Control Board and the Food Controller. He referred to the 
prejudice against Trust methods which still obtained in South and East 
London where the Company is barred from trading. Mr. Part then 
indicated that the Directors proposed at a date in the near future to 
recommend the increase of the Company's capital to One Million 
Pounds ({1,000,000). In referring to the proposed increase in the 
maximum rate of dividend payable to Shareholders he stated that the 
decision of the Directors had been come to because they were not 
content that the Company should remain merely an example of what 
could be done by Trust methods, but were resolved that it should go on 
and accomplish the ends of public utility for which it was constituted 
over as wide an area as possible. 

The Report was thereupon adopted and the proposal to pay the 
maximum rate of dividend for the Year ending 31st March, 1919, 
proposed, seconded and carried, 
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HE OAKSHOTT PRESS, 
T NUMBER ONE, THE SQUARE, PETERSFIELD. 
The Editors will be pleased to consider, with a view to publication, 
MSS. in Poetry and Belles Lettres of not more than 20,000 words. 
Stamps for return postage should accompany MSS. No _ books 
will be published on commission. Royalties will be paid from 
the first copy sold. . 





ONALD MASSEY, Literary AGENT. No reading fee , 

Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and Serials from about 

80,000 words. Where criticism is required a smali fee is charged. Authors’ MSS. 
typed.—Rona_p Massey, 23 Knightrider Street, Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4. 





LECTURES, ETC. 


OUSEHOLD AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 

(KING’S COLLEGE for WOMEN, UNIVERSITY of LONDON.) 

Campden Hill Road, W. For resident and non-resident students. 
Dean: Miss LANE-CLAYTON, M.D., D.Sc. 

Students are prepared for the University Diploma in Household 
and Social Science. Courses for Public Health Workers. Preliminary 
Medical Examination. Special One-Year Course in Household 
Management. For further information apply to the SECRETARY. 








‘THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS.— Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for 
Secondary Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. 
(Dublin); Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College. A residential College 
providing a year's professional training for secondary teachers. The Course includes 
preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the 
Teachers’ Diploma of London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September. Fees 80 guineas and 70 guineas. 
Next term begins on September 20th. 
Particulars as to quali ions for i scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College, 
Wollaston Road, Cambridge. 








GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE. 


RAINING FOR TEACHERS AND SOCIAL WORKERS. 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE (recognised by the Board of Education). 
Preparation for work in Continuation Schools(a) for factory and town workers, 

at Canning Town, E.; (b) for farm and rural workers, at Kenton, near Harrow. 

Board of Education Grants for graduates and experienced teachers and for 
certificated teachers for third year training. 

Apply for particulars as to residence, grants, fees, &c., to Hom. Sec., 11 Tavistock 
Square, W.C. 1. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon 

Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 











AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1. 
University Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and ENnGingerinc for Men 
and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pros- 

pectus post free from RaGIsTRAR. 


GEORGE’S, BLOOMSBURY (Hart Street, W.C. 2. 

(Museum Tube Station.}\—AN ADDRESS on “ Some 

e Results of the War ”’ will be given on Sunday Morning, 
AUGUST 3RD, at 11 a.m., by Mr. GEORGE LANSBURY. 





TYPEWRITING. 





Ts? IMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. ‘el. : 
, Central 1565. 


FACSIMILE TY PEWRITING. 
O RGANISATIONS and SOCIETIES frequently sending out 


pae e ae bpd oye it more efficient and cheaper to have any number of 
acsimile letters made, promptly and carefully, by THE EFFICIENCY TYPE- 
WRITING SERVICE, Gamage Building, 118/121 Holborn, E.C, 1. - 











UTHORS’ MSS., etc., typed and duplicated, accurately and 
mowige | cpopuiet by experienced typist; best work.—MILNeER, 18 Catdigan 
. Cardiff. 








UTHORS' MSS., PLAYS, etc,, accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist-—Mrs, Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton. Bristol. 





UTHORS’ MSS. typed quickly and accurately at moderate 
charges.—Apply Miss Bannetr, 28 Addiscombe Grove, Croydon. 





Gag anager tiger MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, 


Circulars, Duplicating, etc.—J. Trimne.i, 8 Moira Terrace, Cardiff. 





SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING.—A few University and other well- 
educated women are given a thorough training in all branches of secretarial work. 
Prospectus on application.—Miss Grric (Hon. Sch. Mod. Hist., Oxford) and Miss 

Gensou (Hon. Sch. Eng. Lang. and Lit., Oxford), Kingsway Chambers, 46 Kingsway, 


SCHOOLS. 


CO-EDUCATION TILL 14. 


SNe LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17 Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
has opened as an experiment to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on 
NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurhythmics. Swedish Drill, Dancing, 
Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, 
Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handicrafts. Boarders taken who do some share of the 
service of the house. Vacancies for boys. Special HOUSEWIFERY courses for elder 


girls on practical every-day lines. 
Principals: The Misses MANVILLE. 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 








MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


YON-DOWN SCHOOL; NEW BARNET, HERTS.—Next 
Term Ser ber 22nd next. Vacancies for Girls 11 to 20 years, 
Entire Charge. Preparation for Examinations. Sound English Education, with 

facilities for elder girls to specialise in Music, Art, French, Dancing Gymnastics, 
and Domestic Science. Terms, £80 to £150 per annum.—Principal, Miss BuckincHam. 


WITZERLAND.—THE MISSES NEUMANN, late Principals of 
St. Margaret's School, Harrow, will shortly open a Home School for girls over 
15 at Lausanne. Winter sports. Escort arranged. Personal interview by appoint- 

ment.—15 Windermere Avenue, N.W. 6. 














LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 

in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of training 
extends over 3 years, and includes Ed ional and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. 
Fees, £120 per annum.—For prospectus appiy SECRETARY. 








EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories. 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for Ist M.B. work.—Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 


OOTHAM SCHOOL.—Biological, Chemical and Physical Labora- 
tories ; a Natural History Room; two Workshops (including Forge and Metal 
Work Lathe) ; Astronomical Observatory, Library ; Swimming Bath ; Gymnasium. 

Careful attention is given to Physical Development, Leisure-hour Work (Natural 
History, Archaeology, Carpentry, &c.), Educational Gardening, First Aid and Ambulance, 
Swimming and Life-saving. 

Copies of the Prospectus can be obtained on application to the Hzap Master, Bootham 
School, York. 








’ “~ 

MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S’ CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High hool. The aim of the School is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com 
munity ; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature, Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practical 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music or Art. 
Fees, inclusive of Euihythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 
300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its 
own grounds of 15 acres. 





SEASIDE SCHOOL. 
OSEMEAD, LITTLEHAMPTON, offers 


education on natural lines. Splendid health record. Open-air classes. 
benefit of Sea and Down Air. Swedish Swimming. 


first-class, modern 
Double 
ish Gymnastics. House 
situated in its own grounds of 5 acres. For prospectus apply the PrinciPav. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


DUCATED WOMAN, to give light help in house and take charge 
of little girl (6) out of school hours. Country. £40-50.—Box 527, New StTaTEs- 
MAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


ALAGA FRUIT FARM.—Lady Help wanted, au pair, musical, 


dressmaking knowledge; happy life.—Apply, sending photograph, to Stone, 
Calle Fresca 6, Malaga, Spain. 











AmMaust & SONS, GENTLEMEN’S TAILORS, 279 Regent 
St., W. 1. Only material of first-rate quality used. Best workmanship. ‘Phone 
Mayfair 4968 for appointment, Lounge Suits from £9 9s. 


OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. 


—Matrtuusian Leacue, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Ase TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value assured. 
Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vuleanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s, on Gold, 42 on 
Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted parcel returned post free. 

Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 

a by the reliable firm—S. Cann & Co., 69a Market Street, Manchester. 
Std. 1850. 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—-We - — paying he 
\. h, sil 12s., gold 15s., tinum £2. Call, 
Re. ee Meation New pecenenan. Messrs. Pacer, 219 Oxford 
Street, W.1, Established 150 years. 


OCKROACHES exterminated with BLATTIS, a Scientific Remedy 
C invented and guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Supplied to the Royal wry 





Post free 2d: 














hold. Tins Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s.—Howartus, 471 Crookemoore Road, 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. S prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling per line per insertion. (4 

line comprises about ten words.) Substantial reductions are allow 

for a series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application 
to the Advertisement Manager. 
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